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In Re: THE EXORCIST 



to see [in CoF 22) 



Dear CTB: I 

best fantasy film of 1973, THE EXORC 
I was especially impressed by your inter 
with William Friedkin, the kind of cerefc 

is incable of handling. P 
II is unfortunate, though, t 



tain I 



. There w 



il that 



back my laughtei 



ill obviously should 
like that since they apparen 
t EXORCIST is an image, ar 



e flir 



s flat i 



n by p 



right over some of the very important 
is that Slatty's novel had to say. 
ly main reason for writing, though, is 
the most shameful section was in the 
e, "The Curse That Hangs Over I 



I defln 



after a 



l 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY many 
1 feel that any such comparison can 
je superficial. True, both were made by 



city, i 



lat v. 



ill tne°\ 



:r World 

there is nothing inherently wrong with this 
type of theme, it rarely lends itself to being 
particularly profound or philosophic. The 
only imagination necessary for such a film 
is that needed to think up a new gimmick. 



lan Polar 



not o 



cause of his background in the genre; REPUL- 
SION, CUL-DE-SAC, ROSEMARY'S BABY, 
THE VAMPIRE KILLERS, etc. Otherwise, 
the cast, music and the balance of EXOR- 
CIST was very good, the best film of Its kind 
since the minor classic THE OTHER; but, un- 
fortunately, a potentially very great film was 

Jim Williamson, 8549 Izard, Omaha, NCb. 

Dear CT8: According to Linda Blair, the 

look-alike doll created Py casts made of her 
body. I completely agree with Joe Dante 
Jr. 's favorable assessment of the film. The 
acting Is generally terrific, the effects beauti- 
ful [or should I say beautifully hideous?) and 

I feel that low budget "classics" such as 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD are largely 
i ROSEMARY'S BABY 



t of b 



irig d 



' ignored simply because they 
THE EXORCIST is certainly one of the 



itly, THE GREAT GATSBY 
HE EXORCIST will justly b 
I as dne of the greater films 



directors. Can you imagine what Kubrick 

tally, Kubrick was offered the story but In- 
sisted on producing which Blatty reserved 
for himself.) Or how about the old master, 
Hitchcock? And wouldn't it have been a gas 

without nostalgia? Truth is, Friedkin's almost 
fanatical pacing left Blatty's theme in shreds, 
in spite of EXORCIST, I don't consider 



P.O. Box 236, Gueydan, La. 



ding your feature 



mendous article on THE EXORCIST (thai 
she had neither double nor stand-in, but v. 
always in focus herself), I realize that the 
letter i had sent to her made a far-off-targi 
guess (written before getting CoF). 1 had t 



my favorite serial, THE PHANTOM EMPI RE. 

Frankie D Darrow were^etsy King Ross and 3 
two cowboy comedians. Dorothy Christie 
(who was in "Bright Eyes"') was Queen Tika, 
an excellent character role. I disagree with 
the review's statement about a "weak suppor- 

strong plot and good characterizations, and 
also realistic planning of the lines. Some spe- 
cial effects were good, others laughable. It 
was the army of labor-saving robots that was 



V.M. Waage, 417 Michigan Ave., Duluth, 
Minn. 55B06. 

— By the way, we all owe a big ikanks to 
Steve Myers not only for helping create the 
Friedkin interview but for the Carman inter- 
view, concluded in this issue. The above are 
among the best expressed tellers out of the 
many that ha ve poured in since our EXOR- 
CIST issue — and all proving one thing: not 
only is this one of the most controversial 
films ever made, but one whose multi-face- 
ted qualities inspire inanv t<> plav the Devil's 
advocate.- CTB. 

NODOZ For ZARDOZ? 



jrse by immortality, and Srutals, 
ily kill the "Sub-humans" (both 
lelty Zardoz) is essentially good. 



Nearly everything in it is taken from ano- 

knowledge in a safe place during a time of 
turmoil comes from LOST HORIZON; the 

that of any civil i2ed man is TARZAN all over 
again. Similarities between PLANET OF THE 
APES and THE TIME MACHINE are obvious 
also. One of the few original ideas, the one 

could have been mos^effective; but Boor'man 
ility to do that, s 



hich, < 



greatest gen i use 



k of it 



— ZARDOZ' derivativeness was on purpose, 
as was emphasezi J strongly in our articles. 
So what? Point is that it's one of the most 
non-linear, purest SPantasv films made. 
Boorman just about completely disregarded 
conventional attitudes; the basis for creati- 
vity is in not fretting over what others may 
think: just do it if you think it's okay. -CTB. 

Dear CTB: I enjoyed the exposure you 
gave (in CoF 22) to THE MUTATIONS, 
ZARDOZ and MADHOUSE. I have seen all 
three, and by far ZARDOZ is the most ambi- 
tious SFantasy ever made since at least 2001. 
I do feel John Boorman got himself a bit too 

ning. Consequi 



tany n 



Bitio 



; faih 



: that h 



a say. Still, subseqi 



ings undoubtedly v. 

MUTATIONS wasn't as bad I had origin- 
up/special effects were really very good. The 
freaks were horrible but fascinating to watch. 
Many touches ( were sneaked from FREAKS. 
(Continued on p. 59} 



the twenty-five thousand dollar 

MONSTER 




When Joseph E. Levine goes 
into a new fantastic film project, 
money is no concern. For Hercules 
and the Princess of Troy— pilot film 
for a TV series — Levine invested 
$25,000 in the monster alone! Famed 
Italian monster - maker Carlo Rom- 
belli went to work and designed the 
25-foot long bug-eved sea creature 
seen on these pages. Steel, plastic 
and ten miles of wire were used in 
the construction. 

Affectionately dubbed Max by cast 
and crew during filming of the one- 
hour program in Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, the monster contains an elec- 
tronic system as intricate as the guts 
of a real monster! An IBM computer 
powers six large engines that animate 
Max, and two electronics experts 
manipulate the movements by remote 
control transistor radios. 

In the story, Max terrorizes the 
city of Troy. To appease the hideous 
creature, the citizens of Troy offer 
young girls for sacrifice each month. 
Diane Hyland— seen previously on 
Twilight Zone and Hitchcock— guest 
stars as the girl Max most wants to 
take to dinner. Hercules asks per- 
mission to vanquish the enormous 
beast, and you can see the results 
of his life-death struggle. 

Appearing as Hercules in the series, 
planned for the ABC-TV network, 
is Gordon Scott— who has had plenty 
of experience slaying monsters in 
Goliath and the Vampires and other 



films. But Gordon is best known for 
his portrayal of Tarzan. ( Arriving in 
Hollywood on a Wednesday, he 
screen-tested for Tarzan on Friday 
and signed the contract on Satur- 
day!) Today, he personifies the 
legendary hero. "I figure if ^ I'm 
happy, that's job satisfaction," he 
smiles. "If the producers are happy, 
that's job security. And if my fans 
are happy- — that's entertainment." 

Other regulars are Mart Hulswit 
who plays Ulysses and Paul "The 



Mask" Stevens who appears as Di- 
ogenes. The "Princess of Troy" epi- 
sode was directed by Albeit Band; 
a former assistant to John Huston. 
Band made his mark as a fright film 
director with / Bury The Living star- 
ring Richard Boone. (One of the 
few low-budget horror movies select- 
ed for network telecasting, / Bury 
The Living displayed a directorial 
skill seldom found in films of the 
genre, i 

-Wilbur Whalely 
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FREAKS AND OT 



Above and below: scenes trom FREAKS 11932), Opposite page: THE MUTATIONS (1974). 

When Columbia Pictures started to release THE MUTATIONS a few months 
ago (see complete details in CoF 22), it was inevitable, and obvious, that com- 
parisons would be made between it and FREAKS, certainly one of the most 
controversial and censored films of all time. 

Defying all precedents and fortunate in being produced in a more sophisticated 

generation, MUTATIONS is the first film in over 40 years to employ a full cast 

of actual real-life freaks, but also go further by integrating them within the 

framework of a chilling no-holds-barred sci-fi-horror thriller. 

Several tepid efforts have been made, of course, to emulate FREAKS, such as 

THE HOUSE OF THE DAMNED (1963), resulting in failure. 

Due to the unusual curiosity and demand that CoF's readers have evinced 

following our feature article on MUTATIONS, herewith then is the full story 

of its august and troubled progenitor, FREAKS. — CTB. 
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NUTATIONS 



By KEN BEALE 

"To me FREAKS is so loathsome that 
I am nauseated thinking about it. The 
producers give the excuse that these 
creatures are all in the circus ... But 
this does not give them the right to do 
with them as this picture does." 

-Film reviewer in HARRISON'S 
REPORTS, 1932 

Out of all the many horror films one 
stands out. Not so much for its mood of 
terror (although there is plenty of that 
in tile eerie climax) but because of its 
unique quality. There was never a pic- 
ture like FREAKS before; there will 
probably never be again. 

The screen has seen monstrosities 
aplenty: crawling, creeping, slimy hor- 
rors without number; deformed and hide- 
ous specimens of alleged humanity in as 
wild an array of shapes as the imagina- 
tion can conceive. But audiences, watch- 
ing these horrible creations, somehow 
were not too strongly affected. They 
knew that beneath the crippled exter- 
iors lurked entirely normal actors, ren- 



dered hideous by the makeup-mans art. 
*->r else, that the grotesque creatures were 
animated models, brought to life by the 
magic of the camera. But FREAKS was 
different. Its chills had an extra quality, 
tor its monstrosities were REAL: not 
made-up actors or synthetic dummies 
but actual, living, breathing human be- 
ings, deformed into their strange shapes 
by a vagary of nature. Yes, the horrible 
creatures vou see in the pictures accom- 
panying this article are not actors but 
genuine human oddities. 

It is this which provoked such re- 
actions as the one above, quoted from 
a movie trade paper at the time of the 
nlms release. Here are others: 

"The difficulty is in telling whether it 
should be shown at the Rialto Theatre- 
where it opened yesterday-or in, say 
the Medical Center. FREAKS is no nor- 
mal film, but whether it deserves the 
title of abnormal is a matter of personal 
opinion. 

-N. Y. TIMES 
.... a field day for lovers of the 



film, again with Browning at the helm. 

LONDON AFTER MIDNIGHT made 
in 1926 with Chaney, was a horror film, 
even ^though the horror was "explained 
away" at the end. Browning remade it 
also, in 1935, as MARK OF THE VAM- 
PIRE. Bela Lu«osi starred. But his most 
famous fright film was 1931's DRAG- 
ULA, the Bram Stoker classic, which 
made Lugosi's name synonymous with 
Vampire. 

Despite Browning's practised hand at 
the helm, FREAKS was not a success 
It was a little TOO horrible. Audiences 
did not enjoy this particular brand of 
fright. Throughout the years, this pic- 
ture has built up an almost legendary 
reputation, as the "ultimate" horror film. 
£ i revived occasionally, and 

the audience reactions have proven it has 
not lost its chilling power. But large- 
scale revival was never undertaken, and 
as far as the staff of FRANKENSTEIN 
can determine, it has never been seen 
on television. 

The plot of FREAKS revolves around 
the unhappy romance of two circus 
performers: a midget (Ham- Earles. of 
THE UNHOLY THREE), and a trapeze 
artist Cleopatra (Olga Baclanova). He 
talis hopelessly in love with the beauti- 





Above: MUTATIONS' horrific Venus fly-trap creature deals out death. Below c 
clown Wallace Ford overhears the latest gossip in FREAKS. 




MUTATIONS: below— the Venus fly-trap creature. Left: by popular demand 
larger, clearer shot of Esther Blackmon, the Alligator lady. 
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STARRING THE VOICE OF CHRISTOPHER LEE 




THE ORIGlnm, [LDSSIt STORY 
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A unique achievement in full hi-fi sound 
drama: CHRISTOPHER LEE as he's never 
been seen or heard before, masterfully re- 
creating the horror novel classic not only 
as narrator, and starring as Count Dracula, 
but unleashing an entire range of his tal- 
ents as no other dramatic artist has in our 
time. A complete dramatization, with a 
dynamic musical score and sound track, 
you'll be thrilled and chilled as you listen 
to the story of the most famous Vampire 
of them all, and all that ensues when he 
leaves his Transylvanian castle to prey on 
the teeming metropolis of London. A re- 
cording milestone, you will agree with all 
the rave reviews that this is one of the 
greatest dramatic albums of all time. 
Complete in two (21 large 12-rnch records. 
Each side average from about 26 to 30 
minutes. All total: nearly TWO HOURS 
running time. Only S7.95 (plus 95ii for 
postage and handling). 
Sold, owned and distributed 
exclusively by CASTLE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN magazine 




1* loff, he had just moved into an 
apartment in Kensington, a fashion- 
able London residential area. The 
presence of painters and the para- 
phernelia of interior decoration did 
not lend itself to the sinister atmos- 
phere we had anticipated. Our 
knock was answered by the viva- 
cious Mrs. Karloff who ushered us 
into the apartment, still in the pro- 
cess of being renovated- From a 
room hidden to our eyes came a 
greeting in that mild English voice 
famous throughout the world. Then, 
suddenly, Boris Karloff stood 
framed in the doorway, much taller 
and better built than we had been 
led to believe by erroneous reports 
of a withered and declining 78- 
year old. Not at all! Standing be- 
fore us, he seemed to personify the 
radiant and mature good health 
associated with the British. 

A blue carpet led us to his cheer- 
ful and tastefully furnished study. 
Here was no somber corner of a 
cold Carpathian castle ... no hint 
of dark malevolent spirts. Instead, 
the warm London sunlight filtered 
through a large window. Cricket 
trophies and a bookshelf crammed 
with historical texts and volumes by 
the late Winston Churchill displayed 
the patriotic tastes of the very 
British Mr. Karloff. The only disturb- 
ing accessory to the room was a 
silver oxygen cylinder which bore 
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Above right: The Mummy (1932). Below: Frai 



kenstein 1970 (19SB 
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mute testimony of a recent illness. 
Seated in comfortable armchairs, 
we began by showing a 1933 in- 
terview in which Karloff had stated 
that he would not like to return to 
London because of the many 
changes since his departure. How, 
we asked, did he find the old place 
in 1966? . . . 

KARLOFF: Well, it's strange, of 
course. I found great changes when 
I first came home in 1933. Not so 
much in London— that was a rather 
peculiar thing. I found much more 
changes in the countryside because 
I left England in 1909 to go to Can- 
ada, and, in the interval, there had 
been the great advent of the motor- 
car, you see. That opened up great 
arterial highways and all the rest 
of it. There were lots of new build- 
ings and that sort of thing, of 
course. In London, with the smoke 
and the grime, they weather so 
quickly it all becomes part of the 
scene, you know, and you don't 
notice it so much. 

CoF: Do you think you could 
settle a very important biographic- 
al controversy . . . Are your real 
Christian names William Henry or 
Charles Edward? 

KARLOFF: William Henry! I don't 
know how that Charles Edward 
came about. Somebody, when I 
was under contract at Universal, I 
think, made the mistake in the pub- 




SON OF FRANKENSTEIN (19391. 

shot In continuity . .'. they're spread 
over so long a time. It's hard to 
sustain a thing in film-especially 
when it's not known in which order 
it's going to be shown. 

CoF: What sort of films do you 
go to yourself? 

KARLOFF: 1 don't go a great deal, 
really. 

CoF: What about the rumor that 
it was Lon Chaney who introduced 
you to films? 

KARLOFF: Good heavens, no! I 
had been on stage for ten years, 
and I found myself in San Francisco. 
A friend went to Los Angeies ahead 
of me; he was going to organize a 
vaudeville sketch at the Variety 
Stage. I came down to join him, 
but it didn't work out so I began as 
an extra in films. When I was 
playing bits and small parts, I met 
Lon Chaney twice on the studio lot 
... but that's all. 

CoF: Most of your biographies 
list HIS MAJESTY, THE AMERICAN 
(1919) as your first film. 

KARLOFF: That is true. I was an 
extra in that with Douglas Fair- 
banks. 
16 



licity department. If a thing ever 
goes out, you know, it never dies; 
it crops up again and again. 

CoF: Were you born in Enfield 
or Dulwich? 

KARLOFF: Dulwich. 
CoF: Have you a personal prefer- 
ence for villainous parts? 

KARLOFF: No, not really. I think 
all actors get typed. I know they 
rebel against it. Some actors do . . . 
or they are supposed to ... I don't 
know if they really do. But I think 
all actors are typed, and when you 
are typed, you're a very lucky man 
. . . because the audience has shown 
a preference. I think the audience' 
must be your master. They've 
shown a preference for what they 
like to see you do, and I think 
you ought to stick to it. 

CoF: But you were able to get out 
of it with Colonel March, weren't 
you? 

KARLOFF: 1 don't quite under- 
stand what you mean by "get out 
of it." If you're thinking of the 
Frankenstein Monster, I only played 
him three times . . . and that was a 



long time ago. 

CoF: But one wouldn't really call 
him a villain . . . 

KARLOFF: No. I know when 
youngsters wrote to me at the time, 
if anything, they expressed great 
compassion for the Monster. 

CoF: Do you think this is because 
most of your villains have been vic- 
tims of circumstances? 

KARLOFF: Well, I think most vil- 
lains are . . - even in real life. I 
hadn't thought about it particular- 
ly. I don't think the average chap 
who gets into trouble— call him a 
villain if you like— deliberately sets 
out to do that. I think people get 
caught up in things as they happen. 

CoF: You've worked in both films 
and theater . . . 

KARLOFF: Oh yes, I began in 
theater; I had ten years in the 
theater. 

CoF: Which do you prefer? 
KARLOFF: Theater-it's live, it's 
immediate, it's a sustained effort 
and it's in continuity. It's much 
harder work than films and much 
more difficult because films aren't 



THRILLER (NBC-TV, 1960). 
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wanted by Elsa La Chester's presence in THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1935). 



CoF: You didn't make one pre- 
viously with Anna Pavlova . . 
THE DUMB GIRL OF PORTICI (1916)? 

KARLOFF: Not that I know of . . . 
(laughing) . . . Don't believe every- 
thing you read! 

CoF: There are many different 
accounts of how you were cast as 
the Monster in FRANKENSTEIN. 
What really happened? 

KARLOFF: What really happened 
was this: I'd been in a play in Los 
Angeles called THE CRIMINAL 
CODE. It was sent out from New 
York with four or five parts to be 
cost locally, and I had the luck to 
get one that was very showy- 
small, but it was very showy and 
well spotted in the play. I think 
James Whale, the director, saw it. 
A few months later it was filmed. 
Because I'd been in the play, I 
had the chance to play the same 
part in the film, and I think he'd 
also seen that. I was working at 
Universal at the time, and James 
Whale was in the commisary hav- 
ing lunch. He asked me over to his 
fable to have a cup of coffee and 
said he wanted me to take a test 



for the Monster. I can only assume 
that he had seen THE CRIMINAL 
CODE-either the play or the film. 
I didn't ask him, and he didn't 
tell me. 

CoF: Did you ever see the very 
first version of FRANKENSTEIN 
made in 1910 by Thomas Edison? 

KARLOFF: No, I never did. I 
didn't know it had been made; it's 
news to me. I knew it had been 
done as a play— here in London, I 
believe. 

CoF: It's said that Bela Lugosi 
made tests for the part. Did you 
ever see these? 

KARLOFF: No, I never did, but I 
was once told that he insisted on 
doing his makeup himself-and did 
this awful hairy creature, not at 
all like our Monster. 

CoF: How much of the concep- 
tion of the Monster's appearance 
came from Jack Pierce? 

KARLOFF: All of it . . . except for 
one very tiny detail. It was effec- 
tive because he experimented and 
tried all sorts of things. Finally, 
when we were in the last stages 



and getting it down to what it 
would be, my eyes seemed too 
normal and alive and natural for 
a thing that had only just been put 
together and born, so to speak. I 
said, "Let's see if we can do some- 
thing about it" . . . and we played 
around . . . and I said, "Let's put 
some putty on the lids." He put 
some putty on and shaped it so that 
the lids were the same . . . and 
that was it. it was trying to veil 
them . . . 

CoF: What kind of director was 
Whale? 

KARLOFF: Oh, a fine one ... a 
very fine director indeed. He did 
JOURNEY'S END, the play which 
R. C. Sheriff wrote. A very, very 
fine director indeed . . . 

CoF: Why was the scene with the 
little girl cut? 

KARLOFF: Well, that was the only 
time I didn't like Jimmy Whale's 
direction. We were on our knees 
opposite each other when the mo- 
ment came that there were no more 
flowers. My conception of the scene 
was that he would look up at the 
little girl in bewilderment, and, in 
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his mind, she would become a 
flower. Without moving, he would 
pick her up gently and put her in 
the water exactly as he had done 
to the flower-and, to his horror, 
she would sink. Well, Jimmy made 
me pick her up and do THAT [mo- 
tioning violently] over my head 
which became a brutal and delib- 
erate act. By no stretch of the im- 
agination could you make that in- 
nocent. The whole pathos of the 
scene, to my mind, should have 
been— and I'm sure that's the way 
it was written— completely innocent 
and unaware. But the moment you 
do THAT it's a deliberate thing . . . 
and I insisted on that part being 
removed. 

CoF: Of the three films in which 
you played the Monster, which did 
you prefer? 

KARLOFF: The first. In the second 
they made a great mistake about 
which I also complained, but, you 
know, you don't have much say in 
it. The speech . . . stupid! My argu- 
ment was that if the Monster had 
any impact or charm, it was be- 
cause he was inarticulate . . . this 
great, lumbering inarticulate crea- 
ture. The moment he spoke you 
might as well take the mick or play 





it straight. In the third one I didn't 
like it because they changed his 
clothes completely . . . wrapped 
him up in furs and muck, and he 
just became nothing. I mean the 
makeup, like the clothes, had be- 
come part of him. If you accepted 
the convention that he lived or 
came to live, as it were, at the end 
of the film . . . after practically 
being destroyed . . . you could ac- 
cept that he wore the same clothes 
to meet the script. So the first one I 
enjoyed . . . which was the best of 
the three. 

CoF: Several years later you 
made HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN in 
which Glenn Strange played the 
Monster . . . 

KARLOFF: That's right, and, in the 
meantime, it had been played by 
Lugosi and Lon Chaney Jr. . . . and 
then Glenn Strange. 

CoF: What did you think of 
Strange's Monster? 

KARLOFF: Well, he wasn't as 
lucky as I was. I got the cream of 
it, being the first. I know I wished 
him lots of luck . . . hoping it would 
do as much for him as it did for 
me, but . . . 

CoF: Have you seen any of the 
recent color versions? 

KARLOFF: No, I haven't seen any 
of them. I've seen a few of the so- 
called "horror" films made in Amer- 




Above: Bel a 



Lugosi ana Karloff in THE BLACK CAT (1934). Below: BLACK SABBATH ( 



Bela Lugosi. What's your opinion 
of him? 

KARLOFF: He was a very fine 
actor and a wonderful technician; 
in his younger days he had been 
the leading man at the State The- 
ate in Budapest. Poor Bela had two 
troubles . . . 1 think he remained 
slightly old-fashioned in his acting. 
He didn't grow with the times, and 
I think one must. He didn't really 
learn the language in which he 
earned his bread and butter, and 
that made it difficult for him. He 
was in America much longer than 
Peter Lorre. I've worked with both 
... in fact, we all worked together 
in a film with Kay Kyser. But there 
was no difficulty for Peter; he really 
got down to the language. Bela 
didn't, and I think that handi- 
capped him enormously. It was a 
pity. 

CoF: Were you helped in your 
Oriental roles-Fu Manchu and Mr. 
Wong— by diplomatic training? 

KARLOFF: I didn't have any. No. 
I had two elder brothers in the ICS, 
and two were in the consular serv- 
ice in China. The elder of the two— 
who still lives— was in the Foreign 
Office for many years in charge of 
Far Eastern affairs. I was supposed 



ica, and I think a mistake is made 
when they go in for shock for the 
sake of shock instead of letting it 
work out naturally from the story 
and situation and character. I think 
it really rather vulgarizes if. (it was 
with that in mind that 1 refused to 
play the Monster after the third one. 
I could see exactly what was going 
to happen.) The word "horror" is 
the wrong word I've always can- 
tended; it's pedantic, perhaps, but 
the meaning of the word "horror" 
is revulsion, and, of course, that 
isn't the idea at all. I think it 
rather lends itself to the cheapened 
quality that has crept in— which is a 
pity because these stories always 
have an audience in spite of any 
changing fashions. I've thought it 
must be because they have their 
roots very deep in the various folk- 
lores and legends of every race in 
the world. You could make these 
films without dialogue. They would 
be better without dialogue. 

CoF: Did you enjoy workinq on 
THRILLER? 

KARLOFF: Very much, indeed. 
The man who produced it, Bill Frye, 
is a very goad friend of my wife 
and I, and I have great respect for 
him. I think he's a wonderful pro- 
ducer and a great loss to television 
—he's gone to Columbia to make 
films. 




CoF: You made several films with 




to go into the same service, but I 
didn't wont to. I couldn't pass the 
exam anyhow. I wanted to be an 
actor. I didn't have any. 

CoF: You made BLACK SABBATH 
in Italy. Did you enjoy working 
there? 

KARLOFF: Very much — except 
that it was brutally cold, and the 
hotel was a sort of marble palace. 
They don't warm up with one 
match being struck, and it was 
there that I got quite ill. I came 
back to England at the end of the 
film. I was able to complete it with 
a good deal of difficully,- I was 
desperately ill that summer. I had 
a very narrow squeak, and it left 
my lungs, as you can hear, very 
short-winded. 1 had pneumonia. 

CoF: Wasn't there an unusual 
ending to the story in the Italian 
version with the camera pulling 
back to show the Wurdulak on a 
rocking horse . . .? 

KARLOFF: Yes, it was a most 
amusing ending, really. Sort of 
getting on this rocking horse and 
everything. The producers in Holly- 
wood didn't like it, and they had a 
very valid point. If there had been 
any suggestion of comedy in any 
of the three stories, then this would 
have tied in. But there was no sug- 
gestion whatsoever, and this would 
have come as such a shock that it 
would have destroyed the film. I 
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don't know if they were right. I 
think they must have been because 
they are very intelligent men and 
very successful. [Nicholson and 
Arkoff of American-International] 
They know their market, they know 
their field very well, and they've 
been extremely considerate to me. 
I'm most grateful to them. 

CoF: In 1953 you made another 
film in Italy— IL MOSTRA DELL'ISOLA 
— [The Monster of the Island] . . . 
KARLOFF: Oh, yes. Oh, God. 
CoF: Can you recall much about 
this one? 

KARLOFF: No.l haven't the least 
idea what it was like. Incredible! 
Dreadful! No one in the outfit spoke 
English; 1 don't speak Italian. Just 
hopeless. I had a very good time, 
but that's beside the point. 

CoF: DIE, MONSTER, DIE! is based 
on Lovecraft . . . and your previous 
professional encounter with Love- 
. craft was when you included one 
of his stories in your anthology . . . 

KARLOFF: Yes, I had to read 
thousands in choosing the stories, 
and. they were very pleased with 
the result. I know that Lovecraft is 
regarded as one of the masters of 
this sort of thing. 

CoF: You recently hosted the 
science fiction TV series OUT OF 
THIS WORLD. Do you think the rise 
of science fiction on mass media 
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is going to mean less gothic horror 
in the future? 

KARLOFF; No. [ think it's all part 
of the general pattern. The only 
trouble with science fiction is as 
someone said during the war, "It's 
no good doing a play with this 
sort of thing. You can't compete 
with the headlines." With science 
fiction it's pretty had to compete 
with what is actually happening 
today. 

CoF: Just after you completed 
FRANKENSTEIN 1970, you were 
widely quoted as having said, 
"They don't know how to make 
decent horror films any more." 

KARLOFF: I don't think I ever 
said that— not publicly anyway. 

CoF: Which director have you 
most enjoyed working with? 

KARLOFF: Films? ... I should say 
Lionel Barrymore! That was the first 
sound film I worked in ... at MGM. 
I'd worked with him before ... as 
an actor in a silent film called THE 
BELLS. That was for an independent 
company before we went to MGM. 
It was wonderful for me working 
with him as an actor; I admired 
him enormously. And then at MGM 
I worked in the film he directed 
(THE UNHOLY NIGHT), and he was 
absolutely marvelous. In those 
early days of sound, it was alt 
rather primitive. We were short of 
stages, the hours were too long and 



he just couldn't cope with it. It was 
a great loss. He was a great di- 
rector, and I think he was a won- 
derful character actor. Of the three 
Barrymores, I'd say he was the best 
of the three. 

CoF: What's the approach of 
Daniel Holler who directed DIE, 
MONSTER, DIE? 

KARLOFF: Well, it's his first film, 
and he was under great pressure. 
I enjoyed working with him. I 
think he's going to make a good 
director . . . you see, he's a won- 
derful art director; he did all the 
sets for THE RAVEN. 1 think he's 
got a great future. 

CoF: One final question— what 
part would you most like to have 
played? 

KARLOFF: I never have really 
bothered about that. I think it's 
much better for somebody outside 
yourself to choose the part. You 
can always say no. You always 
know what you can't do. But when 
you say, "I'd like to do that," may- 
be it's something you can do, may- 
be you can't. Let the other people 
choose for you. 

CoF: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Karl off. 

KARLOFF: Not at all. 

END 

Interviewers: Mike Parry and 
Harry Nadler. 




role. I never had to work myself up 
emotionally for filming each day. I 
thought of the role positively, but if I 
had gotten into the part too much, I 
could have possibly had problems." 

Describing the filming crew as "won 
derful," Miss Blair also expressed de- 
light with EXORCIST director William 
Freidkm, whom she called "indescri- 
bable, warm and brilliant." 

The special effects did cause her 
some minor discomfort Her day began 
at 7 a.m. when the makeup for the pos- 
sessed Regan was applied. Then, she 
worked straight through until 5 p.m. 
and sometimes much later. The most 
strenuous segment of the film occurred 
during the freezing bedroom scene. "1 
had heating pads on my arms and had 
to hold heaters in my hands to keep 
warm," she explained, curling her fin- 
gers to show how she hid the heaters 
from the camera. "They built a special 
*hot room' which was kept at 98 or 
100 degrees, and if I got too cold, they 
would take me into there." 

One other inconvenience occurred 
during a segment which required Regan 




to be propelled back and forth on her 
bed. "They had a machine specially 
built to push me back and forth, but 
something on it came loose, and it kept 
banging into my back causing bruises 
and a deep red mark"— Unda ran her 
fingers across her back to show me 
where the bruise appeared. Did she 
have a difficult time staying on top of 
the bed during the shaking scene? "No,' 
she replied, smiling, "but it did help 
when Ellen ( Burstyn) was on there to 
hold on to." 

Shortly. Linda heads back to West- 
port, Conn., to ninth grade in Coley- 
town Junior High School where she is 
"treated just like one of the kids." At 
school, her favorite subject is math. 

Although she lost the bid for an 
Academy Award for Best Supporting 
Actress, Linda did receive the coveted 
Golden Globe Award for Best Suppor- 
ting Actress. EXORCIST director Wil- 
liam Freidkin and screenwriter William 
Peter Blatty also won Golden Globes. 
Rumors have been circulating that 
Freidkin and author -producer Blatty 
had been Fighting on the set during the 
production, but according to Linda, 
the set was a place of perfect harmony 
with no fights, jealousy or temper tan- 
trums — just expert filmmaking. 

My questions about relationships 
on the set and certain special effects 





CoF: What was the approximate produc- 
tion budget on FANTASTIC PLANET? 

R.C. That's hard to say since it's in one 
of those areas where there are percen- 
tages back and forth. That is, the Czechs 
were paid a certain amount by the French 
and, in turn, got a certain percentage of 
the world market. In a deal like this, 
your budget gets vague. They have 
quoted that if they paid for everything 
in straight cash, it would have been about 
S800-, S900,000— maybe a million, 
which is expensive, though not expensive 
for animation. 

CoF: How did the script originate? 

R.C It came from a French science 
fiction novel, and the original concept 
came from Domiana and Valio, the two 
French producers who bought the novel. 
It's their first.feature; they've worked 
in both live action and animation in 
short subjects and documentaries. They 
are highly regarded in Paris, where they 
have been commercially successful, and 
have won many awards with their shorts, 
but this is their first attempt at a feature! 
CoF: Yon said you had some of the cells 
from the film. Were they drawn oversize? 
R.C. Yes, 1 do. They're about this big 

IRC gestures approximately 8" X 10" j. 
I can't tell exactly. . . 

CoF: But it must have been to get all 
that quality. 

R.C. Yes, there's great detail within. 
Particularly so much more shading as op- 
posed to the flatter type. 

CoF: Are there exhibits of these cells any- 
where in the country? 

R.C. Yes, there will be. As we were saying, we 
might even have a little brochure, a glossary 'of 
some of the scientific terms of (he Planet with 
a translation as to what they might mean in 
English. With CRIES AND WHISPERS we pre- 
pared lobby displays and handed out little bro- 
chures which had stills from the picture and a 
little preface written by Bergman as to some of 
his thoughts in connection with the film. We'll 
probably have a brochure like that enclosing 
stills, comments, a glossary and probably have 
lobby displays utilizing some of the original 
cells. 

CoF: What about art galleries or something on 
that order? 

R.C. That would be a very good idea. 

CoF: And also sales of cells. You know, they 
distributed all the cells, we guess, from YELLOW 
SUBMARINE, and they were seen in many 
places for sale at about fifteen or twenty-five 
dollars a frame. 
R.C. That sounds great to me. /Laughing../ 
CoF: And they were hard to get because they 
were all sold out. 

R.C. Obviously it would be a fantastic work 
of art to have in your home. And I want to 
thank you. That's an extremely good idea. We 
are just starting our plans on it. As a matter of 
fact, we might be able to work something out 
with the Museum of Modern Art in conjunction 
wi th the opening in New York; especially since 
they've worked with films a great deal. As a 
matter of fact, with CRIES AND WHISPERS 
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we had a screening at the Museum. 
CoF: Do you think that the financial failure 
of the past few Bergman films had something 
to do with the way UA handled the ad campaign ? 
R.C. I think so. United Artists and most of 
the majors are not equipped to handle this type 
of film. One thing: they may like the film — 
they may want it for prestige purposes — but 
at the same time they're interested in selling 
James Bond, which is what keeps that company 
going for the last couple of years, and various 
other films. The potential in an art film is no- 
where near that great. So we'll do two to three 
million with this picture. For a major, that's 
good, but not so phenomenal for them, and 
normally art films are 3-, 4-, 500,000 dollar 
grossers. Their organizations are such mat they 
can't really work behind a film like that, and 
they know it in advance. Their costs are just 
tremendous. For them to get out an ad camp- 
aign is very expensive. We believe we can come 
up with a better ad campaign for well under 
half their price, and we can handle a picture 
with more individual attention 

CoF: After three years, how does your com- 
pany compare with other movie distributors ? 

R.C. We're now probably the strongest inde- 
pendent distribution company. We're able, fran- 
kly, to use a little muscle on some of the weak- 
er films and say, "Look, we're giving you ten 
pictures a year. If you want the relationship 
to continue, and so forth, you'd better push 
this picture." It's unfortunate you have to work 
that way, but it's a necessity. AIP was very 
good at that: they used muscle when they didn't 
even have it. When they were almost about to 
go under once or twice, they were still talking 
very loud and strong, saying, "You're not going 
to be with us next year if you don't push this 
picture." What they really meant was, "If you 
don't push this picture, we're not going to be 
here next year." 

CoF: What was your experience with United 
Artists when you did VON RICH TO FEN AND 
BR WN, and were you satisfied ? 

R.C. I was partially satisfied. The film was 
totally financed by them, but by their standards 
it was a low budget picture. It cost about $900,- 
000 and. if you know how much it costs to do 
flying sequences, that meant it was really low 
budget to get all the aereial stuff in at $900,000. 
My relationship with them then and since and 
previously — I've made a series of films for 
them — has been basically good. Two areas I 
had slight complaints on on VON RICHTOFEN: 

One, I didn't get the cast I wanted. This has 
been a continuing thing with other majors. 
You're subject to their decision as to who is 
worth what in the leads. And I'm not a big be- 
liever, particularly, in these medium budget 
films with great star names. If you get a Paul 
Newman or a McQueen, that's one thing. But 
to get a middle-bracket name, 1 don't have 
great faith. I'd just as soon go with total un- 
knowns. And the majors continually demand 
these kind of middle -bracket names that I don't 
think help the picture in any way. And then 
they really did one thing that really hurt the 
film. The film was more successful in Europe 
than it was in the USA, and I had predicted 
that after their decision which was this. If you 
kow the film it takes place half on the German 
side and half on the English side. We shot it in 
Ireland and the English were played by English, 
so they had English accents. And 1 said to them, 
"I can play the Germans either way. You simp- 
ly set up a convention on accents. I can play 
them as Americans and after the first sentence 



that's spoken, the audience will understand 
'American in German.' Or 1 can play them 
with German accents. I can du it either way. I 
prefer to do it straight American, so there's 
American accents and English accents, and 
that's it. But I'll go the other way because it's 
your money. Tell me what you want.' 

They thought about it and agreed it would 
be played by Americans. When the picture was 
finished and 1 showed them the rough cut, they 
were shaking my hand and slapping me on the 
back, saying, "It's wonderful. It's realty great 
But- just one thing: obviously we're going to 
have to get rid of those American accents and 
dub German accents in. . ." 

Which is what we did. And it really bothered 
me because, for one thing, the cost of flying all 
the Americans to Ireland, so I'd have the Amer- 
ican accents, and then being told to dump them, 
made us blow about 520,000 in extra money 
doing that. 

And, two: we lost the original performan- 
ces. I said, "You guys are really hurling the pic- 
ture in the States, and you're going to end up 
getting more money in Europe where all the 
pictures are dubbed anyway, and this gross 
error will not be evident." And that's what 
happened. That's one of the reasons I've put 
most of my attention into our young company. 
New World. That's standard with the majors, 
and they're not trying to hurt the picture, 
they're simply excercising their judgement on 
a whole series of pictures. So they dun't really 
have time to consider Uie nuances of each indi- 
vidual one. Although I'll knock them a little 
bit for that, I don't want to knock them too 
heavily. 

CoF: What have been your projects since then ? 
R.C. Since then. . . WeU, we're having a kind 
of nice run with a picture I produced with my 
brother [Gene Corman] for UA. A straight 
action film with Jim Brown: I ESCAPED FROM 
DEVIL'S ISLAND. Another New World film, 
SEVEN BLOWS OF THE DRAGON, was made 
with the Shaw brothers in Hong Kong. It's a 
kung fu film, but not in the normal vein. All 
kung fu films so far have been contemporary, 
rather wild films. This is an extremely well made 
and very big historical epic that we took because 
it is the biggest and best of the kung fu pictures. 
We don't know how it will do; but since it's 
such an obviously well-made picture, the aud- 
ience should like it. On the other hand, since 
it's historical, it will not fit in with the current 
kung fu fad. But, again, we took it somewhat 
as we took FANTASTIC PLANET: we liked 
the picture in preference to various other pic- 
tures we might have taken. 

And we're preparing a number of other 
films for next year. I bought a novel called 
COCKFIGHTER by Charles Willowford, which 
will star Warren Oates. It takes place in north- 
ern Florida and southern Georgia. We'll start 
shooting around spring, 
CoF: What are your own projects as a director ? 
R.C. I don't plan to direct probably for ano- 
ther year. The development of New WOrld has 
been so time consuming and so difficult, I 
felt that 1 should put all my efforts at this mo- 
ment into getting this company organized and 
really rolling. Then I'll be able to step away a 
little bit and go back to directing. 
CoF: Do you still plan to do the Robert E. Lee 

R.C. Probably. That's an interesting question. 
I've been playing with that for four years. It or- 
iginally was for United Artists, and they backed 
away because they couldn't believe that 1 could 



do it at the price I quoted. 1 worked out a deal 
in Virginia with a military academy: I was go- 
ing to make a contribution to their endow- 
ment fund (there are a thousand students in 
the academy) and they were going to take as 
their whole senior project the recreation of 
Lee's battles. So I was going to put a thousand 
men on the field. When I told that to the UA 
men in New York, they said, "There's no 
chance the academy will do it. We don't be- 
lieve such a crazy thing." And they backed 
away from the thing. Then, I got letters from 
the military academy's commandant saying, 
"111 fly to New York. I'll do anything. We 
need the money for the endowment fund." 
But we couldn't put it back together. They 
would not believe. That is one of the problems 
with the majors. They're very loath to gamble 
on things like that, and want more assurances 
in advance. 

CoF: I read somewhere that Dennis Hopper 
and Peter Fonda claim that thev shot most of 
the trip sequences in THE TRIP. I wonder what 
your response to that is. 
R.C. It's true that they did some shotting. If 
that were true, I would then be able to say 
that Dennis Hopper joins Francis Coppola, Peter 
Bogdanovich and various other directors who 
did their first picture for me, but it's only par- 
tially true. They shot about two or three min- 
utes of film, and there was a reason for it. I am 
signed with the I.A., which is the basic union. 
THE TRIP was shot in three weeks and there 
were certain elements of the fantasy sequences 
which had to be picked up on a distant loca- 
tion — on a desert location — and I could not, 
within my budget, take a full union crew to 
the desert, and I was beginning to be a little 
worried as lo what to do about those sequen- 
ces. And Peter came to me and said, off the 
record, that he and Dennis, if I would give 
them just a little bit of money, would drift 
down to the desert themselves and bring back 
those three minutes. I said, "Fine. Take the 
money and bring me the footage." Which they 
did, and what they shot was very good and 
was integrated into the film. But it was limited 
only to a few shots in the desert. 
CoF: How did Peter Bogdanovich approach 

you for TARGETS, which starred Boris Karloff? 
R.C. Well, that's quite a big story. Peter had 
been my assistant, and he had worked together 
with his wife, Polly, as my assistant on THF. 
WILD ANGELS, and then followed the Fran- 
cis Ford Coppola route, which was to start re- 
shooting Russian pictures. At one time, AIP 
was a big importer of Russian science fiction 
films, because they do magnificent special ef- 
. fects, but the films are very loose in story line. 
Francis' first job with me was to re-cut some 
Russian films and to shoot some added scenes. 
So, after THE WILD ANGELS, Peter did some 
additional shooting on a couple of Russian 
science fiction films. Then, I had a commit- 
ment with Boris Karloff, which was a very in- 
volved thing I won't go into, but it meant that 
I really should shoot one more picture with 
Boris. It wasn't firm in the contract, but the 
easiest way out of a big settlement for all of 
us was to make a picture. Peter said he would 
make the film, and so I said, "All right Come 
up with a script" We jointly developed the 
script and worked it out and then he shot TAR- 
GETS on that basis and we sold it to Paramount 
From that he had a couple of abortive attempts. 
He got a job to do a Western with Leone in 
Rome. He got into an argument with Leone 
before the picture — Peter is very outspoken. 
Leone had only directed A FISTFUL OF DOL- 



LARS, FOR A FEW DOLLARS MORE and 
had developed a certain technique, and he 
brought Peter over because Peter is very much 
a film student, and he Uked TARGETS and 
felt that Peter would be able to shoot in his 
[Leone's] style. As they got to discussing it, 
Peter told him he thought Leone's style was 
no good, and that under no circumstances 
would he shoot in that style. And Leone said 
1 just finished FISTFUL OF DOLLARS and 
FOR A FEW DOLLARS MORE. We made 
twenty million dollars here, and you're only 
here to shoot the way I tell you to shoot so we 
can hit again." And Peter says, "I'm not going 
to shoot that way." So he came back and he 
knocked around a little bit, prepared a couple 
of scripts. He and I were going to do one pic- 
ture which really never came together. This is 
very interesting because THE LAST PICTURE 
SHOW had been a novel I had been very much 
interested in when I did RICHTOFEN AND 
BROWN for UA. 1 suggested three projects to 
them: THE LAST PICTURE SHOW, THE 
HORSEMEN, and VON RICHTOFEN AND 
BROWN. They chose VON RICHTOFEN. 
Frankenheimer then did THE HORSEMEN 
and failed with it. Bogdanovich then did THE 
LAST PICTURE SHOW and had a big success 
with it, and his career has gone from there. 
His wife may shortly make her debut as a dir- 
ector, possibly working with my wife on a 
forthcoming picture. 
CoF: Bruce Bern /who became a star when 
he appeared in SILENT RUNNING) said in an 
interview that he had wanted the Fonda part 
in THE TRIP. He also said that Jack Nichol- 
son, who was the writer, wanted that part. How 
did you resolve that? 

R.C. Everybody wanted that part, but it was 
dear from the start that Fonda was going to 
get it on the basis that we'd had a big sucess 
with Peter in THE WILD ANGELS. We were 
simply going back to repeat that and Peter 
owned a piece of the picture. So he was a co- 
owner with me in front. The problem men 
came to the secondary part. There were two 
subsidiary roles and one I gave to Dennis Hop- 
per. So then it came down to the third role 
and it was between Jack Nicholson and Bruce 
Dem. Jack hadn't done that much at that 
time, although I'd known him longer than I'd 
known Bruce, and I simply chose Bruce be- 
cause I had liked his work in WILD ANGELS 
Then, when EASY RIDER started, I was sup- 
posed to have produced that for AIP with 
Peter Fonda and Dennis was to direct Sam 
Arkoff, in an historic discussion, insulted Den- 
nis Hopper and got into a big argument Since 
(he idea for EASY RIDER was Peter's, Peter 
walked with the idea. Nicholson, who was then 
working with BBS at Columbia, called Peter 
and said, "If the deal is blown up at AIP, bring 
it over here. I think I can get you financing 
from Columbia." Columbia financed it, and 
the thing grossed twenty or thirty million dol- 
lars. I occasionally have mentioned to Arkoff 
that if he had been just a little bit cooler in 
that meeting, things would have gone better 
But Nicholson, after EASY RIDER, was in- 
terviewed in the New York Times (he was a 
big star) and he was still complaining. He was 
saying, "Roger always gives Bruce Dem parts 
I should get." (Laughter.) 
CoF: Bruce Dern said later that he had wanted 
the Don Stroud or Pat Hingle roles in BLOODY 
MAMA, and he said that he was -really pleased " 
R.C. Well, this is standard for this reason. 
These guys were and are all friends of mine 
and they are good actors. These are some of 



the right role makes a huge difference. Jack 
Nicholson had worked with me in probably 
fifteen films, and was getting a bit of a repu- 
tation — but it took the right role in EASY 
RIDER to make him a star. Peter Fonda had 
knocked around playing in things like TAMMY 
AND THE DOCTOR, which he referred to as 
"Tammy and the Schmuck." He played the 
schmuck and his image was the Ivy League 
young man with the short haircut, the button- 
down collar, and the striped tie. He got the 
part in THE WILD ANGELS. He was to play 
the secondary role. George Chakiris, who was 
chosen by A1P, was to play the lead in WILD 
ANGELS. I then chose Peter Fonda to play 
the second lead, and Bnice Dern to play third 
lead. One of the things I said: "Everybody has 
to learn to ride a motorcycle because I want 
this picture to be really authentic." Chakiris 
got on the motorcycle, took a fifteen minute 
lesson, called his agent., and said, "1 want out 
of that picture. I'm never gonna get on one of 
those things again." So I just moved Peter Fon- 
da up to the Chakiris role and Bruce Dern up 
to the Fonda role, and it changed Fonda's en- 
tire career and rea? ly made him a star from 

So, it's important to these guys to get that 
one role which can boost them and, therefore, 
you have good actors like Bruce Dem today 
is almost a star, wh'o is where, say, Jack Nichol- 
son and Dennis Hopper were a few years ago: 

Right on the edge when the right role can 
pick them up. And when you mention Don 
Stroud— well, there is another very fine young 
actorwho is roughly in the same spot. I think 
Stroud with the right role— as a matter of 
fact, my choice for VON RICHTOFEN was 
Don Stroud for von Richtofen and Bruce Dem 
for Brown. It was turned down because UA 
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said they did not have names. I said, "I can 
show you the grosses on these other pictures 
that are doing very well and these guys are right 
on the edge. Either one of them could become 
a star with the right part." But UA would not 
take them and that is one of the problems. They 
can't get with the majors, except occasionally, 
that key role that will push them up. 
CoF: Which directors influenced you most? 
I'm sure that Felliniand Bergman did after I 
saw THE TRIP. 
R.C. Yes, very much so. Bergman, Fellini. 
Eisenstein, I think, is the great, brilliant director 
that everybody still follows. You look at an 
Eisenstein film from the early 20's and you 
see the most modern seven teen -year-old direc- 
tor working out of someplace in Greenwich 
Village is using much Eisenstein technique. 
, [Coincidentally, and written months before 
this recent interview, the feature 
article and analysis of Corman's NOT OF 
THIS F,ARTH stresses the obvious influence 
that the great Sergei Eisenstein may have had 
on Corman's films. -CTB.] 
CoF: Is there any particular reason why so 
many of your films have been in the SFantasy, 
horror and crime genres ? 
R.C. Partially because I like these genres, 
and partially because they are very commer- 
cial areas. When you are working, as I have 
done, in very low budget films— costing any- 
where from 550,000 to maybe S300-. $400,000 
and occasionally a slightly bigger one — you 
pretty much have to have a commercial orien- 
tation toward your subject-matter in front. 
Then, what at least I try to do is try to add 
something to that- to make it a little bit more 
than the normal film in its field, but to stay 
within that commercial field. I've seen too 
many people fail on a low budget film when 



they make something very close to them, but 
it doesn't fit within the normal commercial pat- 
terns. As a matter of fact, the first picture I 
ever made that failed was just that. 1 did i pic- 
ture called THE INTRUDER, with William 
Shatner, which I shot with my own money in 
the South in the late 1950s. And I'd made, [ 
think, twenty-seven consecutive successful pic- 
tures up to that time. The picture was just a 
total failure. It got sensational reviews, went 
to film festivals, and didn't do any business at 
all, and I think it was because it was out of the 
normal channel. 

CoF: Who distributed INTRUDER ? 

R.C. It bounced around. It was with Pathe 
when Pathe briefly had a company. Then it 
went with Cinema Distributors of America. It's 
a sore subject about distribution. 

CoF: Do you have good relations with the LA. ? 

RX2. Yes. I worked from the beginning in the 
VS. exclusively with the l.A. On pictures I 
have directed, I believe every picture but one 
shot in the U.S. has been l.A., except one 
which went NAVET. Most of the pictures I 
finance are non-1. A. simply on the basis that 
you can't make them with the l.A. at those 
budgets. But when I work myself, I always 
work with the LA. 



CoF: 



When you say /.A., do you mean NA VET 



R.C. They can be NAVET or mixed either 
one. More likely mixed crews. As a matter of 
fact, the l.A. seems to accept it. The l.A. when 
I started, 1 have a feeling, was stronger than 
they are now. Recently, they seem to have let 
the littie picture alone on tht basis that they 
know these S50-, S60.000 pictures can't really 
be made with an l.A. crew. They are mosfly 
made by young guys who, as they get a little 
better, end up joining the l.A. anyway and 
they almost, I think, look at it as a kind of a 
farm system of the major leagues. They have 
total control over all the majors and that is 
what they are interested in because that's where 
the money is. A number of cameramen have 
started with us non-union and have joined the 
l.A. I've signed letters recommending them to 
the I.A. to get them in. Les Kovacs, who did 
EASY RIDER, and a couple of others are now 
l.A. and started working non-union. 
CoF: Do you think Bit! Zsigmond was robbed 
of an Academy Award for MCCABE AND 
MRS. MILLER ? 

R.C. I don't know. I did not see the picture 
and I'm not familiar with it. 

CoF: Do you think he was robbed on DELI- 
VERANCE? 

R.C. Yes! DELIVERANCE I did see and it 
was magnificently photographed. 

CoF: I've noticed in your SFantasy films that 
you have a fascination for the powers of sight ■ 
X— THE MAN WITH THE X-RA Y EYES, Paul 
Birch in NO T OF THIS EA R TH, and Vincent 
Price in THE TOMB OF LIGEIA — they're all 
afflicted with visual disorders. 

R.C. Yes, Vincent was always very sensitive 
to light in his pictures. [Laughter.] 

CoF: Issigiit in some way symbolic to you? 

R.C. I think it might be. I think anybody who 
works in a creative medium in any way is work- 
ing partially out of his conscious mind and is 
working partially out of his unconscious. And 
he's coming up with ideas that he cannot to- 
tally explain. When you see a pattern emerge, 
as evidendy it did— there was a book, actu- 
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ally, written about some of my fdms in Eng- 
land in which they mention that and documen- 
ted it more than I remembered, and they reeled 
off about eight or nine films in which prob- 
lems with sight were crucial points to one of 
the lead characters. I hadn't really thought of 
it myself. I believe, probably somewhere in my 
unconscious, is some concern with sight. I do 
know this. For the last year or two I've had 
problems reading menus in restaurants and I 
essentially say, "These damn restaurants should 
have more light." But I also know that it's 
about time to get glasses, so some where there's 
something working. [Laughter.] 

CoF: Do you do any kind of market research 
in terms of your commercial films ? 

R.C. Yes, we do. The market research is the 
obvious research of checking to see what seems 
to be going at any given time; but then we run 
surveys at high schools on subject matter and 
on titles because market research based on 
successful pictures can only put you in the pos- 
ition of copying a success. Where the fun, the 
attempt to make a picture that is both com- 
mercial and artistically satisfying, comes from 
is to be the first in the field. Market research 
based on previous films isn't going to help you 
that much. 

CoF: If a certain percentage of kids said they 
wanted a film of a monster with two heads, 
would you get a writer. . . ? 

R.C. We would consider it seriously. [Laugh- 
ter.) We follow our market research, but not 
totally. I've been known to look at a survey 
and say, "1 don't care if the survey says that, 
I'm not going to do it." But, in general, we pay i 
a great deal of attention to the research. 



CoF: Do you do this research a 
try or primarily in California ? 



■s the coun- 



R.C. Primarily in California. At one time we 
were doing it in a couple of cities where I had 
friends conducting research for us. Recently 
we've put a little less emphasis on it. Now we're 
doing it primarily in California. 
CoF: Are you trying to open films more in 

in-door theatres than in drive-ins ? 
R C Yes. We started films at New World, that 
is films that cost roughly S 1 00.000. We're 
starting to move our way out into more expen- 
sive films and we are getting the in-door play. 
CoF: Your Edgar Allen Poe films were well 
received in France. Do you think the French 
have a belter critical sense than Americans? 
R.C. Yes! [Laughter.] 
CoF: Why do you think that is true? 
R.C. For one thing, I think the French were 
* not as committed to the concept of the major 
film. In the U.S. there has always been a feeling 
that fine films come either from Europe or 
from the major studios, the great directors — 
the Fords, the Hitchcocks, the Hawkses have 
given fine films. But because of the setup of the 
industry in the U.S., most American films 
were run-of-the-mill. They were specifically 
designed to be "B" pictures. The American 
critics and, I think, the public gnerally ignored 
the lower budget American films with an occa- 
sional exception. Whereas in Europe, where 
films were not that machine-made as they 
were in the big days of Hollywood, there was 
more knowledge that an independent director 
might come up with something good. So, there- 
fore,'they looked at low budget films with a 
different eye — I do beleive, a more discerning 
eye. 1 think today's American critics are pro- 
bably as perceptive as the Europeans, but when 
1 first started — say, ten, fifteen years ago— I 
definitely believe there was more insightful 
work done by European critics, particularly 
the French and to a secondary extent the Eng- 
lish. 

CoF: Do you think the look of your Poe 
films had a lot to do with the Daniel Holler art 
direction? They looked a lot mroe expensive 
than they really were. 

R.C. Yes. Danny Haller was a very good art 
director who again came on to his first film as 
a director for me, and is now a successful tele- 
vision director who works occasionally in fea- 
tures. Danny and 1 used to work very closely 
together on the sets, on the costumes, on the 
props to try to make a unity of it. In picking 
camera angles, I used lenses that are not quite 
as fashionable today. 1 was going for very wide 
angle lenses, which I like very much, because 
the Poe films were all shot on threee week 
schedules for not very much money and they 
looked big. On; of the ways was to use an IS 
or 25mm lens and just open it up. I like to 
work with that. For one thing, you get greater 
depth of field and they are faster lenses. So 
there are a lot of things to be said for the wide 

CoF: What is your advice to someone who 
would like to be a film director, and the best 
way to get into it ? Like Bogdanovich or Cop- 

R.C. Well, they started as my assistants. We 
worked with a lot of guys who started as assis- 
tants and moved up. 1 would say, follow that, 
not necessarily with me, but to get within the 
industry. The first thing is to get working. I 
came out of Stanford with various degrees and 
started as a messenger, it was much tougher 
then. The thing to do is to get working some 
way in motion pictures, and it doesn't make 
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any difference whether you're starting as a 
grip, as a messenger, as an assistant cutter, or 
whatever. It's to get working so that people 
will recognize what you can do. For instance, 
Julie can tell you she started on some of her 
pictures which have had three week schedules. 
Somebody will start as a gopher, a guy who is 
getting almost no money, is running errands. 
By the second or third day — because, frankly, 
there is so much incompetence in any given 
field — if S ome guy in the lowest level, some- 
one shows that he can really do it, and is will- 
ing to work harder than the others and is truly 
interested in film — Julie, do you want to men- 
tion somebody who got promoted that way? 
JULIE CORMANi On the first picture I did, 
there was a girl who came in as a production 
secretary for a couple of days. By the end of 
the week (this was in pre-production), she was 
assistant production manager and on the pic- 
ture I just finished, she was production mana- 
ger. There is this thing, having worked in pic- 
tures with union and non-union. Particularly 
in the non-union crews there is a great deal of 
respect and competitiveness among everybody 
on the crews because they don't know where 
some great talent is coming from. I think when 
you get into the union, it's more stratified and 
you know that a grip is probably always going 
to be a grip, and a cameraman is oriented to 
that, etc. 

CoF: What size crews do you generally use ? 

R.C. Why don't you answer that, Julie? 

J.C. Fifteen.Ifit'soverthat there's too 
many. There's somebody extra. It's another 
lunch, it's another transportation. But under 
that, it's really just too. . . 

CoF: Was Jonathan Kaplan exaggerating when 
he said on his first picture with you that he 
was allowed only to print one take, so he didn't 
turn the camera off? 

J.C. [Laughter.] Certainly not! That isn't 
true. In fact, we used a lot of film. We used 
about 80,000 feet of film and he generally 
printed two or three takes. But Jonathan, you 
know, is given a little bit to exaggeration. 
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GREAT SERIAL ADS 



Presibook reproductions f'om THE MONSTER AND THE 
APE FLASH GORDON CONQUERS THE UNIVERSE, THE 
CRIMSON G HOST. THE IOST PIANET. THE PURPLE 
MONSTER STRIKES nnd doiens more! 

SERIAL QUARTERLY *i - $3.50 

Complele *? p, *^^^ dio ^ DAREDEVILS Of" THE RED 
CIRCLE. ATOM MAN VS. SUPERMAN. BLAKE OF SCOT- 



SERIAL QUARTERLY *- 



$3.50 



G-Men Vs. The Black Dragon: Deadwood DicK; etc. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #*■ $3.50 

r„™i.t« thoDter-bvchootEi storyline details, l">Toi 
pr«iboott reprcd^jftionv Buck Rogers; Captain Mar- 
vel; Mysterious island: Jungle Raiders; Congo Bill; 
Batman S. Robin — and miscellaneous ads, etc. 

SERIAL QUARTERLY #»- $3 so 

preTrbopk *rop^odu^™f%lAUNTH> HARBOR, ° BLACK- 
HAWK, THE SEA HOUND and more! 



is galo 



^ftbuious'sERmLS 'oF^REPUBLIC, 
SE "i™ O Vo l C u™ ! lJ ™ Bl "'7"0..c n , 
Vol One-- B WESTERNS 
VOJ Two-- THE SERIALS 
Vol.Three-- B WESTERNS 
Vol. Four— SERIALS 
Vol.Five— MORE WESTERNS 



:-, PUJ: 



GREEN HORNET); =i [Mia.: CAPT. AMERICA, CAPT. 
MARVEL BATMAN and PHANTOM. =5 IMisc: D.^K 
TRACY JUNGLE JIM, SPY SMASHER. PHANTOM RIDER. 
RED RYDER ■ ■ =6 IMisc: ROCKETMEN. NYOKA, LONE 
RANGER. DON WINSLOW. MANDRAKE); -7 .Misr.- JUN- 
GLE GIRL, DRUMS ©FfU MANCHU, MASKED MARVEL, 
CAPT MIDNIGHT, MYSTERIOUS DR. SATAN), =8 (Misc.: 
FLASH GORDON SECRET CODE, ZORRO, GRBf N HORNET, 
KING OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED). 

SERIAL FAVORITES $5 00 

Stars and scenes from all-time serial classics: 
THE PURPLE MONSTER, SUPERMAN, SPY 
SMASHER, MANDRAKE THE MAGICIAN, 
BRICK BRADFORD and scores more. Large 
Blft X 11 book with full page photos on quality 
paper stock. 

THRILL AFTER THRILL $5 00 

Fantastic pressbook & lobby card reproductions ! 

From: THE SLACK WIDOW, DAUGHTER OF 
DON Q, DICK TRACY, HAUNTED HARBOR, 
SUPERMAN, RED RYDER and other serial 
classics. A big BTS X 11 quality printed book. 



BORIS KARLOFF $5 95 

L a rge 8Vi" + 11" book about the Master of the 
Macabre himself in over 100 choice and rare stills 
(arranged in chronological order); plus a biograph- 
cal appreciation and complete filmography list 



8x10 STILL SETS s7 oo P ,r se « 

Five beoutjlul gloiiy^^illi p "o^ l by nu ^VT^Ul»3* 
FLASH GORDON); =! (H39 BUCK ROGERS); ^3 (1940 




ERROL FLYNN $5.95 

Same format.etc. as Karloff book above, with more 
than 100 dynamic phtos (most of them very rare) 
of the screen's greatest swashbuckler-hero (plus a 
filmography, checklist, etc.). 

MOVIE ADS OF THE PAST $3.50 

Crobb* "movies? Kw> CT /<^oo^l , ^OM ni OM^TAR»S 

SERIAL PICTORIAL $200 each 

#1 -ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN MARVEL 
#2-THE MASKED MARVEL 
#3— DARKEST AFRICA, 
#4-SPY SMASHER 
#5-DRUMS OF FU MANCHU 
#6-Z0RR0'S FIGHTING LEGION 
#7-SECRET AGENT X-9 
#8-Famous Republic Serial Villain 
Roy Barcroft 

HIGH ROADS TO ADVENTURE 55.95 

Big 8ft X 11 book of rare film posters, lobbies, 
etc. DICK TRACY, FU MANCHU, TERRY & 
THE PIRATES & many, many more. 
SERIAL SHOWCASE 55.95 
Handsome, large 8'A * 11 book— 200 wonderflllad 
photos of Serlal-dom's Golden Age. 
DAYS OF THRILLS A ADVENTURE 
In largo 8Vj x 11 "her 
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Story In Brief: 
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THE EVIL OF FRANKENSTEIN 

Eastman Colour 'X' 

Hammer/Universal — 86 min. — released June '64. 
With: Peter Cushing, Kiwi Kingston (the Monster), 
Duncan Lamont, Peter Woodthorpe, Sandor Eles, 
Katy Wild, David Hutcheson. 
Produced by Anthony Hinds. 
Directed by Freddie Francis. 
Screenplay by John Elder. 
Special effects by Les Bowie. 
In Eastman Color. 



Baron Frankenstein (Peter Gushing) 
is back in the creation -of -life -business. 
As the story unfolds, there is mourn- 
ing in the house of a dead man, who 
isn't left to rest alone for even a few 
minutes before a body-snatcher, working 
for the Baron, steals the corpse. The 
Baron pays the snatcher, then proceeds 
to cut out the heart. A priest, suspecting 
the Baron of "blasphemous" experiments, 
causes a commotion, wrecks some of the 
scientific apparatus, infuriating Frank- 
enstein so much that he is nearly killed. 

Hans, the Baron's assistant, think? 
that now they've been more or less "dis- 
covered," they should leave before things 
get hot. The Baron now feels that per- 
haps it's time they returned to his old 
home town Karlstaad anyway, for it's 
many years since the moment he was 
forced to leave unceremoniously (in The 
Curse of Frankenstein, 1957), and "Peas- 
ants have short memories anyway, Hans." 

In their surreptitious return, the Baron 
and Hans discover that the Chateau 
Frankenstein has been looted and left 
in a total state of abandonment. The 
Baron then tells Hans how he, as a 
younger man, began experimenting with 
the creation of life and the way it led 
to the making of the monster. As the 
Baron tells the story, wo are taken back 
thru a short scries of flashbacks into the 
several events which the Baron describes, 
although they are in no way similar to 
or even partially extracted from any of 
the preceding Hammer films. During the 
flashback story, the Baron has at his 
fingertips all of the finest pieces of elec- 
trical equipment available — in fact, far, 
far more elaborate than any of the 
quainter, old-fashioned but more ori- 
ginal bits of apparatus evident in the 
earlier Hammer films . . . there are 
enough walls with switches fraught with 
short-circuits, sparks flying and charges 
of ultra-high voltage to satisfy even the 
maddest about watts. 

As the Baron nears the conclusion of 
his story-in-flashback, there is the un- 
avoidable tendency of sensing that the 
film resembles more of the earlier days 
of Universal, which were long on action 
and gadgets but short on depth, than the 
kind of material on which Hammer 
founded itself and built a reputation, 
which used to be: not to sacrifice depth, 
good acting and mood for the sake of 
gadgetry and thud -and- blundering. 

Finally, the fiashhack (and most in- 
teresting portion of Evil) comes to an 
end as the typically angry villagers, led 
by the usual burgomaster and usual in- 
spector (which we thought went out 20 




years ago), run the monster down to an 
apparent death as it falls into a gorge 
high up in the mountains. 

Fascinated by the story, Hans goes 
with the Baron to the village {which has 
a carnival going on) for some obscure 
reason — perhaps to see who's still a- 
round after all these years, or maybe 
because they're hungry from the long 
trip and would like to go into an inn for 
tankards of borscht and a course of sour 
cream, lox and bagels. In the inn, the 
Baron suddenly becomes unmanageable 
and infuriated as he recognizes the Bur- 
gomaster (and his fantastically shapely 
wife) and sees him wearing a favorite 
Frankenstein ring, apparently part of 
the valuable property looted years ago 
from the Baron's chateau. Now discov- 
ered because of his outburst, he and 



ally, 



Hans are forced to flee. They hide in the, 
tent of the Great Zoltan, a traveling side- 
show hypnotist and charlatan, but are 
soon traced there by the gendarmes, 
from whom they flee again - this time 
the Baron and Hans run to the adjacent 
mountains to hide. While there, a deaf- 
dumb beggar girl they've befriended 
shows them the cave where she lives and 
offers them shelter. Later that night, the 
Barofl awakens in the cave's depths, hear- 
ing a sound; then, gets up, walks and 
sees the girl apparently mumbling at 
something she has seen. The Baron is 
astonished at what he sees: it is his own 
monster, apparently preserved all these 
years amid the rocks in a huge block of 
glacial ice (surrounded by Saran-Wrap ) . 
Building a huge fire, they melt the mon- 
ster out of the 'ice." But once the Baron 
and Hans bring the creature back to the 




"Now that I've created you, I want you to sing In gratitude, 'I have no strings to hold me up ■*■ 
etc.etc. Dr. Cushing seems to say. At least, that's what he'd say if Johnny Carson told it to Ed 
McMahon. Below: Katy Wild admires the latest gothic technique In mental therapy. 

chateau, he cannot make it respond 
even though he brings it back to life. 
This is where the Baron gets the idea 
of having Zoltan, the side-show hypo- 
tist, use his powers to bring the mon- 
ster out of his coma. However, once 
Zoltan is brought to the chateau, he 
drives a hard bargain and forces Baron 
Frankenstein to agree to a partnership 
if the monster is to be brought to con- 
sciousness. 

From the time Zoltan is brought in- 
to the picture, the Baron's luck starts 
to run out. For, unfortunately Zoltan is 
greedy and viciously spiteful: he gives 
the monster hypnotic commands to go 
into the village on various nights on 
different errands, such as stealing gold 
from the church, and "punishing" the 
Burgomaster and the Chief of Police 
garbed in Tyrolian clothing marches on 




V 



(Zoltan has a grudge against them too 
sinct they ordered him out of town and 
spoiled his business). The "punish- 
ments", however, result in a crushing 
death for the Burgomaster (another 
scene proving that the monster could 
make a fortune from wrestling) and a 
simiiir death for an innocent policeman. 
Frankenstein is livid with rage upon 
discovering to what sordid use Zoltan 
has put his creation, the monster. Nearly 
killing Zoltan in anger, he throws him 
out of the chateau, Zoltan sneaks back, 
however, and orders the monster to kill 
the Baron out of revenge for being 
tossed out. During the ensuing scuffle, 
the Baron warns the drunken gloating 
Zoltan to beware lest the monster de- 
stroy him; the monster, confused by con- 
flicting orders of whom to destroy, fin- 





to the chateau, Frankenstein is racing 
through the countryside on a cart in an 
attempt to save his monster and his 
whole career. Too late, the monster is 
unman a gable, having broken into a 
cache of booze — then it drinks up a 
bottle of chloroform and starts stamp- 
ing around the laboratory in agony, up- 
setting delicate apparatus, causing dam- 
age — in short, making a mess of 
things. With the villagers close at hand, 
the Baron attempts to save the monster 
in vain, as his lab' and, finally, the 
entire chateau is enveloped in flames, 
and then explodes in a manner typical 
of so many others of the genre. The 
ending, of course, leaves room to specu- 
late that the Baron and the monster may 
yet appear in a sequel, though we hope 
not if it's planned as ineptly as this dis- 
appointing rehash. 



ally succumbs to Baron Frankenstein's 
command and impales Zoltan with an 
iron spear (similar in manner to Crush- 
ing' s impalement of the Mummy in '59). 

Meanwhile, the Chief of Police 
awakens to the fact that Frankenstein 
and his monster are back in business 
once more at the old stand, and intends 
doing something about it. However, the 
beggar girl and Hans lead the monster 
into hiding back in the mountains while 
Frankenstein is arrested and placed 
in jail, from which he escapes anyway 
by subduing a guard. The girl, Hans, 
and the monster return together to the 
chateau almost like Snow White and 2 
of the 7 Dwarfs, unaware that a peasant 
posse has been organized to stamp out 
Frankenstein's monster activities. While 
the posse of typically angry villagers 




Ashton's makeup sketches and in their final filmic form for THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA and CURSE OF THE WEREWOLF. 



enslein you have reverted to the original 
concept. Was this intentional? 
ASHTON: Yes, I think so, the idea being 
to capture the sympathy rather more . . . 
thii assembly of hands ond fingers and bits 
and ... □ stwn-up cranium with the brain 
thrown in. The producer really wonted it 
to look as if it hod been made op of 
corpses from the graveyard. Oh yes, I 
think the resenee of the little girl and her 
relationshlp with the monster certainly waned 
sympathy. 

CoF: A lot of your films have been 
remakes. Does this make it harder to 
create an original makeup? 
ASHTON: No, I don't think to. You use 
your own Initiative on the matter. You're 
not bound too strictly to established makeups. 
I dream up my own, and ai long as I 
carry out the intention of the producer, all 

CoF: One of your films. The Phantom 
of the Opera, was a remake of a Lon 
Chaney classic. What do you think of 
Chaney as a master of makeup? 

ASHTON: Wonderful I Wonderful I I used 
to admire him very much. I remember par- 
ticularly the original Phantom which I saw 
when I woi young. There were a couple 
of young men sitting on the edges of their 
seoti next to me and when the girl dis- 
closed his face, it was such a violent shock 
that they fell straight off onto the floor. 
Women were carried out screaming ... oh, 
it was marvelousl Naturally, today we don't 
use the painful methods that he submitted 



CoF: I recently heard a Special Effects 
man say that he could no longer enjoy 
a fantasy film because he knew how every- 
thing was done. Does this apply to makeup 

ASHTON: I don't think so ... I don't think 
it applies to all special effects men either. 
If you go along looking for technical matters. 

deal of pleasure. 1 mult admit that I've 
gone olong to see some points of makeup 
that I'd heard obout— or felt thai I ought 
to know obout— on some very good film, and 
I've come out and suddenly realized that 
I'd forgotten why I went In. Because I'd 
enjoyed the film so much" ... it was good 
ontertainmentl It took your mind entirely 
oway from technical matters. I think that 
if they stick out too much there's something 
wrong with them. I don't think o person 
should look obviously made up . . . girls 
shouldn't look too overdone. 
CoF: Do you like horror films yourself? 
ASHTON: Yes, I do. 
CoF: Have you a favorite? 
ASHTON: I don't think I have. I like the 
lot. I sow a very good one recently, X— 
Th. Man With The X-Ray Eye> " 



idea ■ 



lich I 



suggested for Evil of Frankenstein, but the 
producer didn't like it. The effect in X-Roy 
Eyet was terrifying! 

CoF: Have you a formula for a successful 
horror makeup? 

ASHTON: No, it varies from film to film. 
I plan my work by the script— ond, of 



course, the producer's wishes. 

CoF: How much time are you given to 
prepare a project? 

ASHTON: Usually I know some monthi In 
advance what Is likely to take place. But 
before I can work on it I must be given 
a complete icfipt. Then the actual time that 
I spend can vary from two or three days 
to o month. 

CoF; Jack Pierce's werewolf makeup for 
Lon Chaney Jr. took as long as six hours 
each day. Do you ever spend this amount 
of time? 

ASHTON: Six hour»l Goodness, nol The 



half , 



i probably about 

the product 



would never allow It. 
CoF: Prudence Hyman's makeup in The 
Gorgon with its writhing crown of snakes 
seems very comolex ... a veritable tri- 
umph of makeup. Was this your most 
difficult project? 

ASHTON; No, I don't think so ... I 
con remember a couple that gave me more 
heodaches. One of the very early ones wos 
o film version of the play The Man At Half 
Moon Street ... 1 think it was called The Man 
Who Could Cheat Deoth-that was very diffi- 
cult. Anton Diffring, I remember, used to come 

for ahout two 9 and a half hours . .""then 
he would emerge with goodness-only-knows- 
what on him-plastic eyeballs and all the 
rest of it. Curse of the Werewolf wos o 
difficult one too-very difficult indeed. That 
took a long time because we hod to cover 
right down to the woist. That wos very 



Ashton creations for DRACULA, PRINCE 



CoF: You seem lo slrive for authenticity 
in your makeups. The vampire teeth in 
Kiss of the Vampire, for instance, were 
made by a dentist, I believe? 
ASHTON: Yes, that's right; some of them 
were. I made some of them myself, but 
it takes a long timel You must weigh the 
amount of time you eon give to one 
aspect of !he job. When you have five or 
six different characters who require teeth 
you sometimes have to sublet them. 1 have 
a dentist friend who is very good and takes 
a great interest in seeing that things are 
anatomically correct! You have to be precise 
about the shapes of teeth and be able to 
distinguish between the various kinds and, 

te/be anatomically correct! That opplies 1o 
the whole body, of course. 
CoF: What do you use for blood? Not 
ketchup ? 

ASHTON: Blood? Well, you can use quite 
a number of different substances. A "blood" 
is made up by Max Factor which Is very 
good stuff indeed. It congeals, and has 
a wonderful color. The colors vary slightly 
according to camera stocks. If you ore 
using block and white you can use goodness- 
knows-what. Coffee essence, for instance, is 
a very good thing. 

CoF: What is your advice for would-be 
makeup artists? 

ASHTON: You must be sure that that is 
what you want to be and not underestimate 
the requirements for the work. You must 
be able to draw and to model; you must 



DARKNESS. . . KISS OF THE VAMPIRE, 



be deft with your fingers. And you must 
have a good pair of eyes and watch what 
goes on around you as you wander down 
the street. You must be able to observe 
people and sum them up, guess what they 
do for a living . . . why some people have 
lines on the forehead. Some people are 
always smiling and have little crinkles around 
the eyes; some are miserable and their 
mouths turn down a little bit. You can't 
generaliie, but you very often have a pretty 
good idea of what people are carrying 
around in their nutl 

When I'm abroad I like strolling about 
with a camero, looking at people, photo- 
graphing those with interesting faces or 
peculiarities when they aren't looking. I 
get many ideas for characters in this way. 
Above all, you have to have a good deal 
of general knowledge and be able to 
tackle anything — wigmaking, for instance. 
When I started I couldn't sew, and I used 
to stay up for long hours practicing sewing 
the wigs. It's not always easy to find 
work either, but those with perseverance 
olways manage somehow. 
CoF: Have there ever been any amusing 
incidents during your work? 
ASHTON: I don't know about that . . . 
except when Christopher Lee wanders around 
in his vampire teeth scoring the dickens 
out of everybody. I have sometimes put 
contoct lenses on my own eyes to give 
people a bit of a shake. For the most 
part, the artists, particularly Christopher Lee 
and Peter Cushing, are very disciplined actors. 
They come in on time, and after an exchange 
of pleasantries perhaps, we sit down ond 



DR. TERROR'S HOUSE OF HORRORS. 



get on with the work. You cannot waste 
time; you cannot be late on the set. 

CoF: Lastly, have you anything lo say 
to the readers of Castle of Frankenstein? 
ASHTON: I'd like to thank them for their 
interest in my work, ond I feel very honored 
that Michel should come down here to 
interview me on their behalf. I suggest 
that oil the subscribers should get together 
and buy him o motor-car, perhaps a Rolls- 
Royce, so that he can make the difficult 
journey down here more often. 

The interview terminated, my host 
showed me around his domain. He showed 
me reams of sketches for his makeups, 
detailing the step-by-step procedures. A 
collection of anatomical photographs of 
a wolf in a museum attest to Ashton's 
care for detail and accuracy. Among 
sketches for Curse of the Weretfolf, House 
of Fright, The Man Who Could Cheat 
Death and The Evil of Frankenstein were 
some from The Rape of Sabena, a proposed 
Hammer Film dealing with the horrors 
of the Spanish Inquisition. Rape of Sabena 
has never been made for fear of offending 
the Catholic church. 

In the adjoining room which serves 
as both makeup workshop and hairdressing 
department, I was shown plaster casts 
of actors' faces— uted to build up Oriental 
features for The Secret of Blood Island 
From a cupboard tumbled a writhing mass 
of arms and hands— like a quick cut from 
an early Bunuel film. Delving into a drawer, 
Ashton withdrew two neatly labeled lest 
tubes containing . . . Dracula's teeth. 
and the canines of a young lady werewolf^ 
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Here's an unequalled opportunity to own for the Jim time rare SFamasy-Horror FEA TURE FILMS— -not little 
one-reel cuttings or "samples" sold by other companies (running from 8 to 10 minutes) but full length features 
as they were originally meant to be shown theatrically. All come in single 200 feet reels (some come in 400 foot 
length, or two 200 ft. reels on one reel}. And all are in standard 8 mm. 




THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 

7 full reels £67.95 (plus SI. 7 5 

for postage and Handling). 

t's here in its entirety. The fult 7-reel 
ire length edition of this immortal 
r film classic. Made over 45 years ago, 
iginal PHANTOM OF THE OPERA has 
been duplicated for sheer originality, 
and mood, despite two other subsequent 

lung over the Opera House. . . SEE the 
horrors of the complex maze lying undergrounc 
Catacombs. . . An Underground Lake. , 
le Stygian Canal. . . The Lair of the Phantom 
. And. horror of horror's: the Phantom's 
dreadful Secret ! A scene that evokes all man- 

enerations. The original, one and only 
HftNTOM played by the amazing and im- 
lortal Lon Chaney Sr. in his greatest role, 

THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI 

1918 S full reels $50.75 (plus SI. 75 

for postage and handling). 

In the history of SFantasy-horror films, no 



luring the utter sense of terror and unreali: 
inveyed by this expressionistic masterpie 
imera work, lighting and the sets alone 



5be of mental depravity and intellectual per 
■sity, it plumbs the darker regions of horror 
d goes far beyond, starring Conrad Veidt. 

Lon Chaney Sr. in: THE SHOCK 

1923 — 6 full reels $60.50 (plus $1.75 



for postage and handlin 

l. The earliest Chaney classic 

Under the capable direct- 
illyer (who went on in 1936 
lorable THE INVISIBLE 
f and Lugosi and DRACU- 
LA'S DAUGHTER), it's an excellent vehicle 
as he was reaching the mid-way 

THE CAT AND THE CANARY 

1927 — 7 full reels $65.95 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

The original and definitive House of Horrors 
d by Paul Leni, with Laura 
girl in distress. Fabulous sets, 
mood and grand 'spooky'" atmosphere, with 
Ings, shadows creeping about at night 



ridors than 



An orgy of h 



DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 

> — 6 full reels — $59.00 (plus $1.75 
for postage and handling). 

: Barrymore took the time between great 
espaarean stage roles to star in this horror 
classic which immediately established 
is a film star immortal. Rated as the 
chilling version of Stevenson's famous 
>r novel, Barrymore's transformation 
inces scaile the heights of the macabre, 
ily frightening horror film. 




NOSFERATU 

1922 6 full reels $59.95 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Due to early copyright legalities, they could 
not title this as DRACULA, though it has bee 
highly praised as perhaps the n 
and best made version of the f, 
story. NOW — director F.W. P 
ginal feature length version, ex 



of a 



THE LOST WORLD 

1925 6 full reels $57.50 (plui 

for postage and handling). 

Prehistoric monsters and dinosau" * 
the famous Arthur Conan Doyle 



r - 1" E s r 



y Will 



the creator of KING K 
Ray Harryhausen. Now you can re- 
tiring exploits of Prof. Challenger j 



DESTINY 

1921 6 full reels $5 9.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Created and directed by Fritz Lang, the im- 
mortal director of METROPOLIS, the MA- 
BUSE series, SIEGFRIED and many other 
screen gems. A Lang film hardly requires ex- 
planation or justification. He is simply one of 
the greatest masters of film making that ever 
lived, and he proves it in this enchanting three- 
part mystical fantasy (and an acknowledged 
classic) that nof only Inspired Hitchcock to 
become a director but shows its influence in 
the best works of Ingmar Bergman. 

20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 

1917 8 full reels $74.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Long considered a "lost" SFantasy classic. It 
wowed audiences when finally rediscovered 
and shown at the N.Y. Film Festival a few 
years ago. Its expertise use of special effects, 



a work and quality . 

of the most imaginative use of film mak 
The earliest SFantasy feature film spect, 
ever created and the first featu re versior 



ng. 



Mail your order to: 

GOTHIC CASTLE PUBLISHING CO, 

509 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 




METROPOLIS 

1 926 9 full reels $79.95 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Fritz Lang's classic, which took more than 
two years to make, is universally acclaimed 
as one of The Greatest Films ever made, per- 
haps approached only by THINGS TO COME 
and THINGS TO COME for sheer visual pow- 
er and camerawork. There's never been ano- 
ther film like this Lang classic perhaps there 



ground City. . . Rotwang, archetype of all 
mad scientists, creating a robot-android in a 
sequence to put down ALL "creation of life" 
sequences! SEE: some of the most trem- 
is special and visual effects ever devised. 



An SFantasy Class 




THE GOLEM 

1920 7 full reels $65.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

Now, from the Golden Age of German SFan- 
tasy-horror til ms, UFA'S gothic masterpiece 
of Expressionism is being offered for the first 
time. Directed by and starring Paul Wegner 
the Frankenstein-like Monster known as the 
Golem fights off friends and foes alike. He 
is the creation of Rabbi Loew whose know- 
ledge of ancient sorcery and cabalism is res- 
ponsible for bringing the Golem to life 
Rated among the top SFantasy films of all 
slons e h ' S " 'rj 6 ° rl9irM ' and best of a " ver " 
Boris Karloff in: THE BELLS 

1 926 7 full reels — $68.50 (plus $1.75 

for postage and handling). 

A great filmic trip for all macabre fans, es- 
pecially for Karloff-philes, co-starring film 
greats like Lionel Barrymore and Gustav von 
Seyffertitz. Largely inspired and heavily in- 
fluenced by CALIGARI. In this earliest of 
all Karloff features available to collectors, 
Boris, King of Horror, anticipates his famous 
s of the futu 
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FILM REVIEWS 

Recent and early theatrical/TV films in release. 

THE PHANTOM OF HOLLYWOOD (90 min. 
with commercials— CBS-TV, 1974). Color. 

Chaney Sr. and Gaude Rains arc avenged at 
last ! Though we can predict almost every- 
thing about to happen, so what? They're tear- 
ing down old Hollywood (just like they tore 
down Night Gallery's unforgettable "They're 
Tearing Down Tim Riley's Bar"), and the 
heartless slobs deserve everything the Phantom 
gives 'em. As you observe wrecking crews and 
bulldozers mowing down generations of 
memories (props, sefs and studio "towns" re- 
duced to rubble), you're indeed on the Phan- 
tom's side — unless you're a Pod or something. 

Even if predictable, with an almost un- 
forgivably hokey ending, and loads of ugly 
commercials, it is one of the best 90 minutes 
on TV in a long time, deserving an honored 
niche with other notable TV excursions such 
as DUEL, BRIAN'S SONG, the original 
NIGHT STALKER and Roddcnberry's fan- 
tastic THE QUESTOR TAPES. 

The major difference with this updated 
Phantom (also disfigured, of course) is that 
he seems more socially aware — what they've 
done by tearing down a once beautiful world 
is enough to provoke anger and vengeance in 
many who treasure film traditions. In this 
case, the demolitioning is doubly significant: 
PHANTOM was actually being shot around 
the MGM back-lots while they were really 
getting iom down last year. . . and it's all 
worthy also of an extra box of Kleenex. The 
other irony is that MGM made this for TV! 
A rumor floating around during production 
is that an old timer, who had been with MGM 
over 25 years (and whose dad and grandad 
also worked for the company) was going mad 
in reality, swore to set off lime-bombs, and 
was finally taken away by the men-in-white. 

Deja vu abounds, all right, hut familiarity 
succeeds to build up admiration with no con- 
tempi, thanks to excellent production values 
and photography. Scenes from early MGM 
films cross-cut in and out with new footage 
heightening motivation and excitement: each 
time the wrecking ball or bulldozer shatters 
some set, an old MGM scene shot around 
the same sel is spliced in — dramatic, if not 
traumatic. 

Even while the owners of Worldwide Stu- 
dios (pseudo' for the real MGM ) seem behind 
the times and unware that peonje disappear- 
ing around the lots have been killed by the 
Phantom, the executives (Peter Lawford, etc.) 
sit in a screening room nostalgically watching 
a film clip of MGM's props auction of several 
years ago (e.g., shots of Judy's magic OZ slip- 
pers getting auctioned are spliced into foot- 
age of WIZARD OF OZ'S Munchkin sequence). 

Jack Cassidy is great in two roles, no less: 
as Otto, an old caretaker in charge of photo 



archives, and especially as Carl Varner, the 
deranged Phantom and Olio's kid brother. 
Jack/Carl explains that his disfigurement 
occured while playing D'Artagnan when an 
explosion, in a battle sequence, went off in 
his face. 

There's even a chandelies scene when 
Cassidy cuts il down to kill his blabber- 
mouth brother who threatens to tell all. 
The derivativencss extends even to under- 
ground passageways, the Phantom's eerie 
private "apartment," and the-abuctcd-maiden 
who is the first to discover how ugly he looks. 
Phantom Jack/Carl explains how terrifically 
handsome he once was, and pulls back a spe- 
cial curtain hiding early "before" photos — 
they all remind one of how Jack Cassidy 
looked before son David Cassidy hopalonged 
to fame and fortune. Seriously —Jack's ideal 
for heavy, sinister parts; he's proved it in 
many past achievements, and goes on better 
as the Phantom, provided with some excel- 
lent Unes, including Shake speareian-1 ike soli- 
loquies that aid him to chew up the scenery 
admirably. 

But' — an even greater Phantom tale could 
be made. . . about a once-great and talented 
editor/publisher, gone completely bananas, 
who terrorizes maga/inc wholesalers for what 
they've done to him. And that's no joke ! 

— CTB — 

THE FOLKS AT RED WOLF INN (90 min.— 
Scope Ill/Far West. 1972). Linda Gillin, Ar- 
thur Space, John Neilson. Mary Jackson. Dir.: 
Bud Townsend. Color. 

77ie Folks at Red Wolf Inn are an amiable 
old couple who have solved the riddle of in- 
flationary meat prices by carving up plump 
young lovelies. The film maintains a pleas- 
ingly anti-establihsmeni outlook: the papa 
cannibal is a former officer in the Army 
Mess Corps, Butchers Division, and he has a 
chop-licking grandson who's a terrific cop. 
There arc a few suspenscful moments, plus 
an ominous long shot of a coed, in the 
courtyard of a deserted dormitory, exuber- 
antly announcing to empty windows the 
news of her impending vacation at the title 
resort. Not to mention the look Ihe girl 
gels when she says she's gelling fat as a pig. 
But most of the film's ghoulish gags (people 
munching on real ladyfingers, elc.) fall frus- 
tratingly flat. Beware. . . Bc-e-e-wa-a-are ! 

— Paul Roen — 

MAN ON A SWING (107 min.— Par.. 1974). 
Cliff Robertson. Joel Grey. Dorothy Tristan. 
Dir.: Frank Perry. Color- 
Imagine IN THE HEAT OF THE NIGHT re- 
made with a psychic detective in place of a 
black one. and you'll have a good idea of 
whal this opus is like. Frank Perry's direc- 
tion is conventionally competent. The 
opening titles unroll over an impressive track- 
ing device— the camera is mounted on the 
hood of a squad car roaring across a flat 
landscape to finally confront an impene- 
trable wall of morbid sightseers sunound- 



ing the body of a girl who'd been strangled. 
The testimony of on-lhe-scene onlookers is 
illustrated with brisk, acutely straightfor- 
ward flashbacks. A realistic tone is engendered 
by Robertson's slurdy portrayal of a police 
chief more than a lit tie uncomfortable 
about seeking the aid of a clairvoyant. This 
realistic texture is tempered with flourishes 
suggesting bigger game's afoot. For example, 
the bleakness of modern life is evocatively 
characterized: Ihe shopping center, at whose 
parking loi the victim's remains are found, is 
one of those vast, rambling temples which 
dominate the concrete wasteland like monu- 
ments to Middle American values; the girl's 
funeral is stage near a busy freeway, the 
speeding cars contrasting with the static 
assembly of mourners. Still photographs of 
the corpse convey an hypnotic eroticism 
which disturbs all w ho peruse them, including 
the audience. We suspect, however, that dir- 
ector Perry indulges in stylizing for its own 
sake. We hear a grating squeak on Ihe sound- 
track as we walch a woman scream. Fat 
ladies are used as visual expletives. To make 
matters worse, co-star Elizabeth Wilson is 
called upon to provide her standard imper- 
sonation of a frosty, authoritarian female. 
As the psychic, Joel Grey ably expresses the 
agitation of a man incessandy bombarded 
with fragments of other people's lives; bow- 
ever reprehensible may be the character's 
indifference to the tragic events he super- 
naturally experiences, this is probably his 
sole defense against spiritual desolation. 
Dorothy Tristan is caught in the thankless 
role of Robertson's housewife; her recurrent 
line of dialogue is "Be careful, dear." In her 
one encounter with Grey, though, she success- 
fully projects a prejudiced woman's instinc- 
tive aversion to something beyond her ken. 
The plot is based on an actual case, hence 
the inconclusive conclusion. 

— Paul Roen — 

CODE NAME TR1X1E [formerly THE 
CRAZIES] — (103 min.— Cambist. 19T3). 
Dir.: George Romero. 

Director Romero displays a knack for form- 
ulating paranoid hvpothese. In his NIGHT 
OF THE LIVING DEAD a horde of resusci- 
tated corpses stalk, murder and devour all of 
us normal mortals. Now, in TRIXIE, he has 
eschewed the supernatural in favor of the 
grimly probable. A bacteriorlogical weapon 
finds its way into the water supply of a small 
rural community, thereby infecting the 
townspeaplc with a virus that reduces them 
to a mob of raving maniacs. The Pentagon is 
somewhere at the root of this debacle; the 
Army is called in to keep the lid on it. They 
take typically brutal action, but this film is 
' not simply an anti-military document. A fair 
share of the soldiers are decent people, while 
many of the supposedly sane townsfolk are 
obdurate, interfering meatheads. In any ease, 
liberal and conservative viewers alike will 
concur that a crisis of such magnitude war- 
rants extreme measures; the epidemic must, 
above all, be contained. 

Yet TRIXIE i-- too incoherent to suc- 
ceed as a suspense shocker: in fact, il becomes 
difficult to determine who's supposed to be 




Stewart Moss isn't really Batman but a bat person in 
THE BAT PEOPLE, and rrot a very bat guy. 



crazy and who isn't. UnlikL- the ghouls of 
LIVING DEAD, not all of these maniacs aie 
homicidal. Neither docs the film cany signi- 
ficant political impact (despite undeniable 
relevance — witness the matter of asbestos re- 
cently discovered in the drinking water of 
Duluth. Minn., and even more recently the 
expose on the cancer-producing elements dis- 
covered in the New Orleans waler system 
and in may other areas of the country). 

The film's only message is that weapons 
are bad. particularly the biochemical variety. 
In fact, the only real villains here are bureau- 
cracy and human fallibility: these are exem- 
plified in the disastrous fate of the sole 
physician to find an antidote to the plague. 
When told that he must take his discovery 
through channels, the doctor justifiably flies 
off the handle, whereupon he is promptly 
mistaken for a lunatic, placed among the 
quarantined, and killed during a riot of the 
afflicted. The hope of a cure dies with him. 

TRIXIE isn't totally flawed, however; 
when a continpeni of gas-masked guardsmen 
in protective uniforms begins rounding up the 
irrational, we are treated to the invariably 
edifying spectacle of a citizenry at war with 
its own Armed Services. One scene especially 
lingers in memory: an eltleriy woman sits 
quietly sewing in a rocking chair. A soldier 
bursts into the room. The old lady rises 
calmly and stabs him several times with her 
knitting needle. Then she sits back in her 
rocker while her victim lies thrashing in a 
tangle of yarn. — Roen — 

THE BAT PEOPLE [pre-release title: IT 
LIVES BY NIGHT/ —(94 min.— AIP, 1974). 
Stewart Moss, Marianne McAndiew, Michael 
Pataki, Paul Carr, Dir.: Jerry Jameson. Color. 
A clever shift from the dark hills of Transyl- 
vania to the glistening slopes of a ski resort 
conceal the overused plot of this Hick, which 
offers the old standby of a scientist getting 
48 



bitten by the bat (you can guess what happens 
afterwards). Some dumb cops, some specta- 
cular car chases, and some of the old sex 
appeal manage to lift this from the hole that 
many honor films have fallen into. 

The makeup and special effects are well 
done, though some b&w footage of bats 
fluttering in a cave could have been excised 
since the whole film is in color. To really 
appreciate what BAT PEOPLE has to offer, 
you must realize that a low budget induces 
most producers to sacrifice quality. But BAT 
does generate good vibes and shows inspira- 
tion; it's a good little film. Photographed in 
bloodily livid DeLuxe Color, it's well worth 
the price of admission, — Leigh Hanlon — 
Plot Outline: 

Dr. Moss and wile Mc Andrew wander away 
during a guided cavern tour; she falls into a 
chasm, while he gets a bat bite trying to res- 
cue her. and on the following days he grows 
more ill. While taking Tabies shots and con- 
valescing in a hospital. Dr. Moss undergoes 
a horrendous metamorphosis, his hand turns 
into a claw and he kills the night nurse. SgL 
Pataki has no proof but suspects Moss (after 
finding his l.D. bracelet at the scene of the 
crime) who later flees the hospital in a wild 
ear chase. Pataki is wounded in fighting 
Moss (now half-ball. Wife Mc Andrew, un- 
conscious of being bitten by her husband, 
starts the same change. Pataki is killed by a 
pack of savage bats. Moss and Mc Andrew are 
re-united in the bat kingdom (not half bat). 

— Cap Spaulding — 

BLAZING SADDLES (93 min.— WB, 1974). 
Slim Pickens, Harvey K or man, Cleavon Little, 
Alex Carras, Gene Wilder. Mel Brooks. Dir.: 
Mel Brooks. Color. 

Boris Karloff's Executioner role in TOWER 
OF LONDON (to which this issue's cover is 
dedicated) is deftly parodied in the opening 



scenes of this great satire with an executioner 
called "Boris" who's operating a 24-hour 
gallows operation with carwash efficiency, 
hanging both men and horses at the same 
time. After that, the gags eet even wilder and 
so does Gene— Wilder, that is, co-starred with 
Cleavon Little, in this mad and insane spoof. 
Best scene: Madeline Kahn. satirizing Marlene 
Dietrich in THE BLUE ANGEL. Move over, 
Woody Allen. Brooks may be just warming 
up. — Marion Fox — 

Second Opinion: 

SADDLES is a fun timc-wastet, but an awful 
let-down after Brooks' coined v masterpiece, 
THE PRODUCERS. The background info is 
that Brooks had serious production problems 
from the outset but had WB's carte blanche 
to-make-a-film. see, and apparently all the 
loot to finance it was (oo tempting to resist; 
so Mel pulled out all the stops and rushed, 
it seems, right into battle without very much 
planning. All of it looks it might've been 
dreamed up by his fertile imagination in a 
weekend — and it shows. Like: parts look 
entirely improvised as if dialogue was pro- 
vided on the spot before each take. The 
overall effect is too TV sitcom'ish, unless 
one considers large slices of boorish humor . 
overdone anal yuks and maddening self-in- 
dulgence, guaranteed to get an R rating and 
magnetize the curious to the boxoffice. 
Finally, meeting up with a dead-end and in 
a last-ditch effort to film an ending. Brooks 
actually comes up with no ending! Just as 
all of it hinges on madcap anachronisms. 
Brooks ends by going all the \vay;and from 
an "old West" satire, the whole cast bursts 
out of their WB souniislage and break into 
another unit filming a Busby Berkeley type 
musical, resulting in Marx Bros.-iike chaos. 
Absurdist, erratic, nonsensical as hell. Brooks 
has a nack of getting away with it; not at 
his best, but worth at least one sitting. And. . . 
watch the guy — he's a monster who can do 
anything— such as, YOUNG FRANKEN- 
STEIN, slated for review in the next issue. 

— CTB — 

PHASE IV (82 min.— Par., 1974). Nigel 
Davenport, Michael Murphy. Lynne Freder- 
ick. Dir.: Saul Bass. Color. 
It's heartening to learn that Saul Bass, the 
imaginative graphics artist who designed the 
opening titles for Hitchcock's three greatest 
thrillers, has himself now taken to directing 
suspense movies. His initial enterprise is 
PHASE IV, a blend of 50s sci-fi and 70s eco- 
disaster survival. The scenario finds entomo- 
logist Nigel Davenport and game theorist 
Michael Murphy in, an Arizona desert where 
ants are behaving oddly. The little critters 
have successfully routed all the inhabitants 
of a local housing development Isave Lynne 
Frederick, as the inevitable nubile straggler). 
The ants have also forsaken their customary 
hills and arc commencing to build obelisks 
that tower like mini-skyscrapers ahove the 
parched plain. The scientists construct a 
research station and set out to study and 
exterminate the insects. The ants, so they 
learn, are equally determined to study and 
exterminate humans. What ensues is a total 
war of nerves, intellects and brute terror. The 
denouement is suitably chilling. 

The narrative isn't always developed with 
logic and coherence, but PHASE is. never- 
theless, a grueling suspense exercise. Daven- 
port is a delight to watch: his cool detach- 
ment crumbles by degrees, while his melli- 
fluous British accent remains dignified 
throughout. Murphy, his less dedicated assis- 
tant, has his own enthusiasm undercut by 
Miss Frederick, a sub-lingual nymphet who 
functions as dead weight, both to the mission 
and the plot. This young couple are victim- 
ized as much by hackneyed, amateurish 
dialogue as by ants. Bass's visuals are as 
sophisticated as one might expect, though 
often luridly colored: amber and green pre- 
dominate the production, — Roen — 




Peter Cushing as the immortal Dr. F., in FRANKEN- 
STEIN AND THE MONSTER FROM HELL. 



GREASER'S PALACE (91 min.— Cinema 
V— 1972). Albert Henderson. Michael Sul- 
livan. Pablo Ferre. Elsie Downey. Dir.: Rob- 
ert Downey. Color. 

A big budget allegorical surreal fantasy, writ- 
ten and directed by bub Downey . produced 
by Cyma Rubin i "No. No Nanette") and. in 
the female lead, the talented I nana Anders 
(of lYightidc, Pit and the Pendulum, Demen- 
tia 13). Impressive on all counts (especially 
photography I. story concerns a Christ-like 
Forties bopstcr I Allan Arbus) who claims he 
is on his "way lo Jerusalem lo become an 
actor-singer." Instead, he wanders the old 
West and encounters a sort of Peckinpahish 
wild hunch whom he impresses with various 
acts of healing and walking on water. Or 
rather, shuffling- off- to- Buffalo on water- 
one of the most original comedy ideas in any 
film outside of Woodv .Mien's work. Down- 
ey's first film was BALL'S BLUFF 1 1 961 ). 
a fantasy in which a Civil War soldier awakens 
in present-dav Central Park. It showed great 
promise — GREASER'S PALACF fulfills 
that promise. — Marion Fox — 

SHORT TAKES 

The following list does not necessarily re- 
place more extensive reviews that may 
appear in a forthcoming issue. 
BLACK WINDMILL. THE (94 min.— Univ., 
1974). Michael Caine. Donald Pleasence, Del- 
phine Seyrig. Janet Suzman. Dir.: Don Siegel. 
Has the unmistakeable Siegel {Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers) touch, a great cast. British 
atmosphere. Goak * dagger suspense when 
son of British secret agent is kidnapped and 
dad follows a dark, sordid trail. Flick got 
mixed reviews, mostly negative; don't believe 
them. Color. 

CAPTAIN KRONOS: VAMPIRE HUNTER 
(91 min. —Par.. 19741. Horst Janson. Caro- 



line Munro. Dir.: Brian Clemens. 
Clemens is a trustworthy, veteran hand at 
SFanlasy; therein rests this film's case. Good 
Hammer quality: this time it's a vampire 
hunter a la D'Artagnan and Cyrano, hitting 
away at baddies and the ungodly with his 
trusty sword. Color. 

FRANKENSTEIN & THE MONSTER FROM 
HELL (93 min.— Par.. 1974). Peter Cushing. 
Shane Briant, Madeline Smith. Dir.: Terence 
Fisher. Color. 

Another welcome Hammer, co-billed in 
most situations with KRONOS. Dr. Cushing- 
Irankenstcin back at the helm —familiar'? 
Of course; but it's the typical llammcr/goihie 
touch, and God knows— there's so little of 
this these days. Cheers for Hammer, Cushing, 
et al. ! Color. 

PARALLAX VIEW. THE ( 100 min.— Par., 
1974). Warren Beatty. Hume Cronyn. Dir.: 
AlanJ.Pakula. 

Goes a jump further though not as interesting 
as Frankcnhcimcr's phantasmagoric revelation 
of mind-bending conspiracy -assassination de- 
lineated in THE MANCHURIAN CANDI- 
DATE. But leaves one wondering, gasping 
over the very likely possibility of an estab- 
ushmcnt-Govt. endorsed secret conspiracy 
to murder important people who prove 
"troublesome." A few flaws, but a powerful 
day /night mare. Color. 

CONVERSATION, THE (113 min.— Par., 
1974). Gene Haekman, Allen Garfield. Dir.: 
Francis Ford Coppola. 

Paranoia engendered by PARALLAX gels 
heightened after watching master-bugger 
Haekman able to virtually bug his victim's 
innermost subconscious thoughts. Hideous, 
monstrous but damning indictment of pre- 
sentday conditions: often over-arty and 
tedious, yet steal (hik overwhelming in its 
manner of telling that "1984" lias been with 
us for some time. Color. 



PHANTOM OF THE PARADISE (92 min.— 
Fox, 1974). Paul Williams. William Finley. 
Jessica Harper. Dir.: Brian De Palma. 
Director De Palma mi\cs up a fast, color- 
Filled, tuneful (Paul Williams' excellent 3 
songs) batch, coin being some of the Warhol 
louche-. PYSCHO. FALSI and PHANTOM 
OF" THE OPERA. Most modern kind of SFan- 
tasy in a long time, thouch rooted in tradi- 
tional genre quality in a DR. PHlliES sense, 
and then some. Bound to be one of most 
talked about films in years. Color. 
ANIMAL CRACKERS (85 min.— Par., 1930). 
The Marx Bros.. Lillian Roth. Margaret Du- 
mont. Dir.: Victor Heerman. 
The only Marx Bros, film that Groucho owns 
outright, never seen on TV and not theatri- 
cally for over 22 years. Little can be said in 
piaise of it; one of the Marx's best created 
at the flowering of their inimitable, way- 
ahead-of-theii-time career. 
COPS & ROBBERS (89 min.— UA. 1973). 
Cliff Gorman, Joseph Bologna. Dir.: Aram 
A v ait i an. 

Far from anything its title implies. Crime 
does pay as two typical (?) cops, fed up see- 
ing everyone else making out. decide to 
pull a big heist on Wall St. with the Mafia 
on their tail after the million bucks. NYC 
locations photographed in refreshing, un- 
stereotyped style for a change. Moves fast; 
plenty of thrills and class- A humor. Unique 
and highly recommended. Color. 
DAY OF THE JACKAL, THE (142 min.— 
Univ., 1973). Edward Fox, Alan Badel. 
Michel Auclair, Terence Alexander. Dir.: 
Fred Zinneman. 

Underrated minor masterpiece deserves at 
least one good viewing. Based on actual in- 
cident, Fox is hired by French rightists to 
kill De Gaulle for selling out Algeria. French 
CIA-type agents become desperate trying to 
find the elusive Fox who. as a master of dis- 
guise, does a number of Chaney changes and 
commits cold-blooded murder to reach his 
goal. Color. 

DEATH WISH (93 min.— Par., 1974). 
Charles Bronson, Vincent Gardenia. Dir.: 
Michael Winner. 

Non-violent, liberal architect Bronson turns 
into methodical, determined one-man vigi- 
lante, chopping down muggers, after his wife 
is killed by one and his daughter ends up in 
an asylum because of the shock. The police 
pull their punches and admire his courage; 
street crime drops 50 1 "'. Detective Gardenia 
doesn't arrest Bronson but asks him to go 
elsewhere. Bronson takes the hint, but ap- 
parently suffers from sense of misdirection 
heading to Chicago instead of Washington, 
D.C. Perhaps film has something to say. though 
its wrath is vented against mindless pawns and 
not upon the political provocateurs respon- 
sible for their presence: many private citizens 
have begun bearing arms for the first time 
and crime has started tapering off in some 
areas. Color. 

ANIMATED SHORT 
FILMS 

The most creative work (outside of Checho- 
slovakia) in the area of the animated short 
takes place these days at the Zagreb Studios 
of Yugoslavia. The films cover a wide range 
of themes, but. like the product of different 
American cartoon studios of the past, are 
allied by the Zagreb "style." Bourek's 
VENUS AND THE CAT. hased on an Aesop 
Fable, outdoes YELLOW SUBMARINE in 
an amazing display of animation techniques 
illustrating a tale of psychological eroticism. 
Other outstanding Zagreb product: TUP, 
TUP, a 197^ Academy Award nominee, 
showing the frustration of the lack of pri- 
vacy in contemporary life; the film is an 
extension of the same director's PASSING 
DAYS (I960). DISCOVERER and SEREN- 
DIPITY both show man as an adventurer, 



victim of his own drive to explore the 
unknown. In CUBUS, two characters men- 
tally conjure up squares above their heads; 
in tandem they image a monstrous cube, 
which hesitates briefly before falling and 
crushing them flat. In COLD a character 
fails repeatedly to scale a sheer wall, re- 
vealed at the end as giant female legs. The 
brief but compelling EUPHORIA shows 
the ecstatic flight of a man who has sprouted 
wings; he flies faster and faster until he 
smashes head first into a wall and crumples 
in a flurry of feathers to the ground. 

— Marion Fox — 



DRAMA PREVIEW 

SHERLOCK HOLMES (Broadhusrt Theater, 
New York, N.Y.), starring John Wood. 
This remarkably fine stage drama is about to 
open in several days (Nov. 16) as we go to 
press. A full report on it, including an inter- 
view with John Wood, will appear in our 
next issue of CoF (no. 25). Suffice it that 
the theatre world and all of Broadway is 
buzzing with excitement over it and that it's 
certain to undergo film adaptation before 
long. The play has already proved a tremen- 
dous hit; the Royal Shakespeare Company 
(undoubtedly the most honored theatre 
group today) produced it last year for the 
London stage where it was not only an enor- 
mous success but went on to break ail house 
records at the Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts in Washington in its trial pre- 
Broadway run. — Orson Kane — 

8mm FILM REVIEWS 

DRACULA < 12 min.— super 8, silent; Univ., 
1931 — Castle). Good continuity; disappoin- 
tingly lame: all scenes arc edited and spliced 
in from the last several reels of original pro- 
duction. All that's seen is the Count (Lugosi) 
strolling down London's misty streets at 
night, discovering and eventually abducting 
Mina Seward, climaxed by his impalement by 
Van Hebing(Edw. van Sloan). Lack of sound 
isn't detrimental since Lugosi's scenes are es- 
sentially silent. Lacking the great Transyiva- 
nian scenes, Dwight Frye's lunatic antics and 
relatively little of Bela himself, it's all an ex- 
tremely mild dilution. (Available in standard 
and super silent; super 8 and 16mm sound.) 
THE FANTASY OF MELIES (10 min.— 
standard & super 8, 16mm silent — 1903. 
Available from Blackhawk Films). 
Three shorts produced and directed by 
Georges Melies: Extraordinary Illusions, 
The Enchanted Well, The Apparition. One 
of several Melies packages created by Black- 
hawk. These rarely seen films are a must. 
A former stage magician, Melies was respon- 
sible for the development of almost the entire 
gamut of filmic special effects (dissolves, 
fades, superim position, animation, miniatures, 
etc.) and the first to utilize them creatively, 
starting from around 1896 to 1912. Melies 
continually amazed early audiences with his 
"artifically arranged scenes," as he called 
them, which usually involved horror-fantasy. 
These three are typically Melies: wild, fre- 
netic action; vanishing people, monsters, sur- 
real props, all in high-spirited knockabout 
style. Extraordinary Illusion is about a magi- 
cian and his assistant going thru amusing 
transformations at incredible speed. The En- 
chanted Well (probably the best of the trio) 
shows a sorcerer placing a curse on a well; 
when a man tries to take water from it, he is 
beset by fire, assorted demons, comically 
huge snakes, even giant toads. Then, Satan 
makes an appearance, turns into a bat and 
flies away. The Apparition: an animated can- 
dle has a will of its own; then a paper bums 
from which a dancing ghost springs forth. 
Print quality is remarkably good considering 
their origin (copied from paper positives in 
the Library of Congress). Entertaining, great 



and mandatory for anyone interested in SFan- 
tasy film history. Other works by Melies are 
also available from different distributors. 
THE THING FROM ANOTHER WORLD 
(12 min.— std. & super 8, silent. RKO. 1931; 
Ken Films). A horrible patch-job of a sci-fi 
classic.lt starts off showing the ice-encased 
Thing dragged by Ken Tobey and crew to 
their arctic research station, accompanied by 
a superimposed titlejinparling the knowledge 
that it is "A thing— frozen in ice — from 
where-no one knows!" As the ice melts, the 
Thing escapes; havoc reigns. But some scenes 
appear in reverse order (succeeding other 
choppy editing), making everything nearly 
incomprehensible to anyone un familiar with 
the original release. Titles arc dumb-dumb 
with little attempt to follow actual dialogue. 
This mish-mosh's nice redevmingvirtueis 
that it contains all of the Thing's onscreen 
action; but, for lack uf sensible editing and 
even amateurish skill, motivation is lost — 
scenes appear in rapid-fire succession minus 
impact. James Arncss's electrical finale is 
shown in its entirety, but there's an abrupt 
end at this point. Print quality is excellent, 
though, and could be rc-edited if the buyer 
feels its worth the time and bother. 
THE GHOST OF SLUMBER MOUNTAIN 
(10 min.— std. 8, silent. 1919' Special ef- 
fects by Willis O'Brien). O'Brien's animation 
isn't in full view until the last few minutes, 
but the entire film is intriguing and interes- 
ting. Story: hunter on a safari and meets a 
mad hermit's ghost who reveals a strange 
world of prehistoric creatures — a bronto- 
saunis; huge bird eating snake ; a tyranosau- 
rus battling i huge lizard. Model. c well 
made and move with little jerkiness; minia- 
ture sets and backgrounds, though, are me- 
diocre and detract from the overall impact. 
Print quality: fair, showing some poor con- 
trast and possible cuts, plus too-brief credits. 
It doesn't affect story continuity, but it's 
annoying. (Available from Imperial -En tr'nt.) 
HAUNTED SPOOKS (20 min.— std. and 
super 8, & 16, silent. Hal Roach. 1920— 
Blackhawk). Home-movie versions of Har- 
old Lloyd's comedy genius have, till now, 
proved rare on the market; of the few avail- 
able, this is probably the best even if not as 
exemplary as Lloyd's later features. Story: 
Jilted by his girl, Harold makes several funny 
suicide attempts. Rich heiress marries him 
because she must have a husband to inherit 
the estate, unaware that her evil uncle plots 
to frighten them away by convincing them 
that the estate is haunted. Typical silent-era 
spook stuff: raging thunderstorm, people 
running in and out dark hallways, etc., and 
unmercifully stereotyped black servants. 
The print quality is superb (typical of Black- 
hawk Films) and the original opening titles 
are intact. 

THE MUMMY (12 min.— std. & super 8. & 
16mm, silent & sound— 1932. Univ. — Castle). 
A Universal classic has been turned into 1 50 
feet of tripe by Castle Film's editing dept. 
Making absolutely no sense, this butchered 
mess isn't even worth the film stock it's prin- 
ted on. All that can be salvaged from this in- 
credible botch-job are a few nice shots of 
Karloff, otherwise it's all mumbo-jumbo 
titles and scared people running around. The 
only intact thing is the climax, but rendered 
almost useless because of the preceding 
hatchet job. 

SON OF FRANKENSTEIN (12 min.— std. 
& super 8 silent, std. & super 8 & 16mm 
sound— Univ., 1939. Castle). Well-edited 
and coherent adaptation for a change from 
Castle, wasting no time in getting the charac- 
ters involved in the strange goings-on. Just 
about all the great sequences arc shown in 
their original logical progression, beginning 
with Dr. Frankenstein (Rathbone) toasting 
his father's memory; Lugosi peeking thru a 
window; Dr. I- finding MoiiMei i KiirlniTi 
and reviving him — ciimaex (with some good 



buildup) has Rathbone doing his Tarzan rou- 
tine and kicking the Monster into the sulphour 
pit. A fine, compact collector's item, easy on 
the eyes and offering some fine views of the 
superb sets. Print quality is excellent, and in- 
cludes the original upeiiiii!! L md closingcre- 
dits. 

MONSTER FROM THE SEA (12 min.— 
super 8 silent (b&w and color), & super 8 
color/sound —excerpted from 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea. Beuna Vista (Dis- 
ney), 1954— Disney Films). Excellent 
abridged presentation of original feature 
classic. The famous sequence showing the 
battle between the giant squid and crew of 
the Nautilus is virtually uncut. It's an honest 
item not meant to condense the entire film 
but only to show some chief highlights. Also 
seen is Kirk Douglas harpooning the monster 
in the eye (a silly title blurb flashes, "Bulls- 
eye !"); Peter Lone has one short bug-eyed 
moment; and, there's James Mason vs. the 
Squid, of course. A good deal, especially if 
you like the film. 

— Frank Farel and Car! Nubile — 



SFantaFILM NEWS 

Production will be soon nearing completion 
on 20th Century-Fox's THE ROCKY HORR- 
OR SHOW, adapted from the international 
satirical r&r musical hit. Satirizing everything 
from 40*s horror films to 50's beach party 
stuff (with a heavy slice of today's hangups 
and fads tossed in), it features the original 
stage production star. Tim Curry. 

Sequelline THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF 
SINBAD (now a boxoffice hit), Ray Harry- 
hausen's hack at the helm, now working on 
SINBAD AT THE WORLD'S END, produced 
by Charles Schnccr for Columbia release. 
Scripting the screenplay is Beverley Cross 
who also wrote JASON AND THE ARGO- 
NAUTS. Story-action will take Sinbad to a 
strange, new world inhabited by fantastic 
creatures and humanoids from a land beyond. 
Production is scheduled to start this spring, 
1975. 

From England: Tyburn Films is currently 
releasing BY THE DEVIL. . . POSSESSED. . . 
DRACULA'S FEAST OF BLOOD and THE 
PHANTOM COACHMAN. Recently com- 
pleted: THE GHOUL (dir. by Freddie Fran- 
cis, script by John Elder), starring Peter 
Ctishing, John Hurt, Alexandra Bastedo, 
Gwen Watford and Don Henderson as "The 
Ghoul." Plus: LEGEND OF THE WERE- 
WOLVES (dir.; Freddie Francis). 

Freddie Francis must be also one of the 
busiest directors around, having recently 
finished CRAZED for Herman {Kongo, Trog, 
Black Zoo) Cohen, a tale of black magic and 
witchcraft starring Jack Palance, Trevor How- 
ard and Suzv Kendall. Cohen's next is THE 
HEADSMAN, filmed in Hong Kong. Francis 
also finished the first r&r Dracula flick, SON 
OF DRACULA, with Ringo Starr acting and 
producing for Apple Films. Ringo plays Mer- 
lin (he magician. 

Chris Lee, Herbert Lorn and Joan Collins 
star in DARK PLACE (Cinerama): head of an 
asylum (Robert Hardy i is willed a fortune by 
a former patient and has to vie with the above 
stars and some restless ghosts. 

Also from England:"VAMPlRES (Essay 
Films), Amicus 1 adaptation of Burroughs' 
THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT, starring 
Doug MeClure; BLOOD CITY, and (filmed 
in Japan) K ON GORILLA. And, what's being 
advertised as "the most terrifving production 
ever filmed in England." THE LIVING DEAD 
AT THE MANCHESTER MORGUE. 

With YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN barely 
out yet, Gene Wilder is planning another spoof 
of the classics called SHERLOCK HOLMES' 
YOUNGER, SMARTER BROTHER (from 
Warner's), Japan's answer to the USA's 
EARTHOUAKE (starring Charlton Heston) 
is THE SUBMERSION OF JAPAN involving 
earthquakes and tidal waves which sink the 
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entire nation— it's doing record business 
there, and the reports have it that the special 
effects are terrific. 

The Grand Prize at the Internationa] Fes- 
tival of l-'ajita-itic and Seicncc Fiction Films 
(held last April in France) went to THE 
WICKER MAN. starring Chris Lee. Britt 
Ekland and Ingrid Pitt (Warner's is now hol- 
ding the film and. for some odd reason, has 
done nothing with it so far i. Make-up Award 
was won by John Chamber ior S-s-s-s-s-s; best 
acting award went to Vincent Price for DR. 
PHIBES RISES AGAIN. 

Cashing in on THE EXORCIST'S fantas- 
tic success: BLACK MASS involves a cop 
who seeks retribution against a Satanist clan 
for killing his brother. . . HELP ME, I'M 
POSSESSED stars Bill Greer. . . From Italy: 
THE WOMAN EXORCISED and THE COD 
DEVIL. Even Walt Disnev (of all studios !) is 
on the bandwagon with FSCAPF TO WITCH 
MOUNTAIN, starring Donald Pleasence, Kim 
Richards and Ray Milland. 

The U.S.- Mexican co-production, MARY, 
BLOODY MARY (wot ! No tequila?), stars 
John Carradine. . . Up ahead: LOGAN'S 
RUN. . . Columbia's scheduling Asimov's 
CAVES OF STEAL. . . MGM (thru U.A.'s 
distrib' arm) is si: quel tins: the very successful 
WESTWORLD via FUTUREWORLD. 

— George Stover & John Paruum — 

BOOKS AND MAGS 
"Film Fantasy Scrapbook" ( A.S. Barnes and 
Co.: The Tantivy Press. S15.00). By Ray- 
Harry hausen. 

Fans of Ray Harryhauscn's tremendous ani- 
mation work has finally come out with a 
book devoted to his life and films. The book 
was announced a long time 'ago. and being a 
Harryhausen-addict. I found the long wait in- 
tolerable. Now that it's out, I can only view 
it with a mixture of joy and disappointment: 
joy. because it's high time that RH received 
the attention he deserves; disappointment, 
because the book's deficiencies outweigh its 

First, the good points. Never before have 
so manv superb scenes from RH's films 
(from Mightv Joe Young in 1949 to The 
Valley of the Gwangiin 1969) have been as- 
sembled into one compact volume. All total, 
nearly 250 photos are included, showing ani- 
mation scenes of The Beast From 20,000 
Fathoms, the Venusian Ymir from 20 Million 
Miles to Earth, just to mention a few of the 
animated bcasties Harryhausen has treated 
us to over the years. 

Besides the great photos, there are a num- 
ber of excellent and rare pre-production 
drawings by RH revealing him to be a good 
illustrator in hi_s own right. Other goodies: 
rare drawings that Willis O'Brien (KING 
KONG'S animator and RH's mentor) created 
for two prehistoric adventure films which 
never materiali/ed---f>ei7i!Oji and The Valley 
of the Mist: shots of RH's earliest models: 
a mosnter from Jupiter and a Cave Bear con- 
structed during his youth from his mother's 
fur coat fitted over a wooden framework — 
and even a sheet-music excerpt from Bernard 
Herrmann's meat score for The ~th Voyage of 
Sinbad —in this case, "The Fight with the 
Roc." 

It's also very rewarding to discover that 
RH is a fine writer, expressing himself quite 
clearly in a very interesting and readable style. 
He makes some very intelligent (if emotional) 
pleas for critics and public alike to appreciate 
the dedication and great amount of work 
that goes into his kind of animation work. 
Too often, these imaginative films are shunted 
aside as mere nonsense by the ignorant and 
insensible; RH eloquently states his frustra- 
tion when he sees his lilms being poorly dis- 
tributed and ignored by serious critics. He 
makes some valid points on the subject and 
never descends to the level of self-pity. 

With so many points in its favor, you are 
probably wondering why the book emerges 
as less than completely satisfactory. 



To start with, there's the abominable 
price: $15.00 for only 1 18 pages ! Granted, 
the pictures are great. But if you like a lot 
of reading (which, at this price, you deserve), 
you may be dismayed to find that RH's text 
consists of two or three paragrpahs of ex- 
planation to the side of. or beneath, each 
group of pictures on each page. The book 
would be a lot more acceptable if it sold for, 
say, S7.95. Obviously, the publishers are 
taking advantage of RH's loyal following. 
(In all fairness, it's understood that RH had 
no prior knowledge of what price-tag A.S. 
Barnes had in mind.) 

Would-be animators, hoping to learn 
some secrets from The Master, will be quickly 
disillusioned. Sure, RH siings technical terms 
around like "traveling-matte" and "Sodium 
Backing Process." However, RH merely 
skims the surface of the animation process. 
Any fan or student can probably learn more 
from an average issue of the excellent publi- 
cation. "Special Visual Effects Created by 
Ray Harryhausen" (also known as FX:RH, 
and reviewed below), than from this book. 

Perhaps "Scrapbook V biggest flaw is 
that some of RH's creations are missing! 
There are no shots of the giant croc' and 
squirrel from The 3 Worlds of Gulliver or 
the exquisite Eohippus from The Valley of 
Gwangi, to name a few. Nonetheless, the pic- 
tures that are present are all atmospheric and 
exciting. 

To sum up — the book will arouse mixed 
feelings in animation fans who may realize it 
has its flaws but who, like me, will pro- 
bably be compelled to buy it anyway. 

— Carmen Minchella — 

FXRH (Special Effects Created by Ray 
Harryhausen)— VoM. No.4; S1.50. Talos 
Publications, 3030 Ellen St., Irving, Texas, 
75062. 

In all true justice, 1 doubt if there are many 
(or any) who have proved more qualified to 
publish works on Ray Harryhausen's life, 
techniques and achievements than Ernie Far- 
ino and Sam Calvin, the editors and publi- 
shers of FXRH. The present issue seems ridi- 
culously low in price, for if the above Barnes 
book is sold at S15, then FXRH is easily 
worth S5 at least. Measuring about 8Vs" by 
1 1 ", it runs 92 pages cover to cover, well- 
printed (four beautiful color shots on the in- 
side covers showing scenes from The Golden 
Voyage of Sinbad) with fine layouts, inclu- 
ding more than 240 relevant photos — para- 
doxieaUy, around the same number as in the 
£15 book ! (The only slight difference is in 
the paper stock: the S15 book uses average 
though good quality book paper, while FX- 
RH uses high-grade newsprint.) As for the 
contents— thev are more than intriguing: 
An Interview With RH. . .RH's "Aerial Brace 
Creations". . . An analysis of producer Charles 
Schneer. . . An essay and critique on Golden 
Voyage of Sinbad. . . An Interview with Ker- 
win Mathews. . . an excellent article by Sam 
Calvin that offers a comparative study of 
RH and other animators, including Jim Dan- 
forth. And that's just for starters, not to 
mention a fine, informative and detailed 
letter column, as well as other good features. 

The obvious question hogging for an an- 
swer: Why on earth weren't Farino and Cal- 
vin at least involved in embellishing RH's $15 
book by being in charge of layouts, design, 
prefatory notes, commentaries, etc.? Better 
yet if they had actual overall control from 
start to finish. 

Because FXRH is such a grand labor of 
love, you should, in all conscience, add an 
extra 50tf to cover the cost of handling, en- 
velope and postage. As things stand, FX- 
RH's future may be in jeopardy; if many of 
you are indeed true SFantasy film fans, it is 
your duty and responsibility to guarantee 
the continuation of this great publication. 

— CTB — 



"The World Inside" (184 pp., Doubleday & 
Co.— Sl-49, SF Book Club Edition; 1971). 
By Robert Silverberg. 

A scintillating, fast-paced description of the 
year 2381 when men live in Urban Monads 
—or Urbmons — giant highrises around the 
face of the Earth. The world population has 
expanded to 75 billion. Silverberg picks one 
Urbmon and, in brilliant style with much 
irony, structures and details the society that 
lives there. Since futurist architect Paolo 
Soleri refuses to speculate on the life of peo- 
ple who would live in his proposed Urbmon- 
like city-buildings, we should be grateful for 
visionary Silverberg. In both the reality (So- 
leri) and the sf (Silverberg), there wouid be 
no need for anyone to leave their building. 
It would make a great movie property for any 
producer astute enough to see its excellent 
boxoffice potential (Irwin Allen, are you 
there?). Also now available in paperback, en- 
dowed by fantastic cover-art that begins to 
tell part of the story and grabs you. 

— Marion Fox — 
"Unfinished Symphonies" (21 pp., Ban- 
tam Books— 1972). By Rosemary Brown. 
London housewife Rosemary Brown's psy- 
chic encounters with Liszt, Beethoven, De- 
bussy, Bach, Schubert, Monteverdi, Berlioz, 
Rachmaninov have resulted in over 400 new 
compositions by these composers, some of 
which are available on Mrs. Brown's record- 
ings on the Philips label. In print, she comes 
across as a quite likeable person, recounting 
anecdotes of visits by the composers to her 
home where they dictate music to her. Else- 
where in the book, she chronicles her BBC- 
TV appearances, her meetings with Leonard 
Bernstein and other personalities in the con- 
temporary music world, and relates about 
her skill in faithhealing. All of this is written 
in a simple and humble fashion. She is, at 
times, overly defensive, but, understandably 
so, in light of the number of times she has had 
to suffer through questionings by various in- 
vestigators, journalists and TV hosts. 

— Marion Fox — 

HEROES OF THE HORRORS: Chaney Sr., 
Karloff, Lugosi, Lorre, Chaney Jr., & Vincent 
Price (approx. 395 pp.— Macmiilan; publica- 
tion date: late December). By Calvin T. Beck. 
Because Cal Beck (unlike some others) has a 
notoriously bad habit of saying little about 
himself in print, let me serve, albeit briefly, 
as his alter ego in this small space. He started 
out as a small child on radio — appearing in 
scores of dramatized fantasy sketches; while 
still a youngster, he got actively involved in 
SFantasy fan and, eventually, pro activity; 
and has ever since been involved (more than 
25 years) in the genre and dozens of other 
things. Those who have known him thru CoF 
may have already sensed this. I haven't the 
room to detail his professional experience 
as an in-demand film lecturer, organizer and 
director of college film seminars (Rutgers, 
NYU, Fordham U, etc. etc.), his remarkable 
but little known work with major film stu- 
dios, and his several hundred SFantasy Film 
Marathons. HEROES OF THE HORRORS 
represents, in various ways, CTB's unique 
sensibility and, with the possible exception 
of Clarens' monumental "History of the Hor- 
ror Film," is the best work on the genre. 

Owing to inflation and an upheaval in 
Macmiilan (resulting in over 250 firings), the 
book's original Nov.-eaily Dec. schedule is now 
tentatively pushed over for late Dec.(74) or 
January. The price was announced as S7.95 
earlier in the year, but may wind up at S8.95 
or so— but it all depends on rising costs in the 
publishing field, which have risen 25% in less 
than 1 months. Total number of pages is 
still an X factor, since I was in on some of the 
project (scanning layouts, reading galleys, etc.) 
before publication, so it may run anywhere 
between the original estimated 395 pages to, 
perhaps, 425. For one thing, it's a tremen- 
dous job, running around 89,000 words and 



includes some 400 great photos, many that 
have never appeared be tor; 1 . Since Kjrloff ap- 
peared in more genre films than any of the 
others covered in ihe book, his biography is 
the longest; but t'TB was very astute, aware 
there were five or six Karloff books already 
out —so what he's done is to encapsulate all 
vital Karloff statistics in a small area to avoid 
senseless repitition and use the remaining 
20,000 or so words on all-new revelations, 
probing analyses and CTB's own inimitable 
evaluative insight. 

The rest of the book is typically grand. But 
apart from its outstanding quality, CTB is 
the first to admit tltat to create a good pro- 
ject suelt as this necessitates organization and 
invaluable aid - which he got from a number 
of enthusiastic SFantasy film buffs, one of 
the country's best copy-editors (herself a genre 
fan); and also: CTB's own research and recall, 
N covering the hundreds of films cited in tliis 
book which he's seen himself. Except for a 
very disappointing work on Chancy Sr.. lack- 
ing in many important details (now included 
in CTB's book), thai appeared several years 
ago. none of the other stars who arc represen- 
ted have yet seen hard covers. HOTHalso in- 
cludes: Hlmographies on alt the stars, and, as 
an added bonus, a magnificent History of SFan- 
tasy Films, not to overlook CTB's own brilliant 
introduction— the last item that went into 
the book. 1 had the honor to read it several 
times. . . it's a masterpiece in itself! 

— Pamela Van Cleve — 

IN BRIEF 

"The Films of Boris Karloff"(285 pp.. Citadel 
Press, 1974— SI2.00). By Ken Beale and 
Richard Bqjarski. Heavy on pics, good on very 
detailed filmography ; but the biography is 
disappointingly slim (23 pages) half of which 
is taken up by photos. Inside story of the 
book's production woes is alone worthy of a 
small article, at least. A good work, none- 
theless. 

Fantasy Collector's Annual — 1974 (limited 
edition — S7.95. from Gerry de la Ree, 7 Ce- 
darwood Lane, Saddle River, NJ 07458). 
Specializes in SFantasy prose and art rari- 
ties: 10 rare letters b\ Algernon Blackwood; 
an unpublished "Poe" letter; in re: Mahlon 
Blaine. Also: Virsi! l iniav. Cabell. Pape, many 
more. The 1975 edition of the Annual will 
be also available in December. 
Black Oracle (S 1 .60 for 3 issues— George 
Stover, P.O. Box. 10005, Baltimore. Md. 
21 204). One of the finest specialized little 
mags. Current issue (no. 7): the Palance "Dr. 
Jckyll & Mr. Hyde;" the Star Trek play; "A 
Chat with Vincent Price;" in-depth analysis 
of Hunter's "Lost Horizon" — plus more. 
GO's Sth issue (due in Dec.) will include 
an Interview with Forest Tucker recounting 
his SFantasy film memories, and Steve Vert- 
leib's Ions-awaited monumental article on 
THE EXORCIST. 



personal replies, unless of course of the most 
vital nature. This is. however, only temporary. 
We've undergone a major transition - this has 
included a number of prcdictahle as well as 
unforsecn problems, selecting proper person- 
ell, total avoidance in the past of form-reply 
letters when a personal reply seemed entirely 
in keeping— which is the greatest trick on 
earth when sorting through 400/500 pieces 
of weekly mail, 'dungs are gradually getting 
on a more fluid schedule (happy to say), in- 
cluding the frequency of CoF's appearance. 
And, naturally, we're always looking for sub- 
missions of relevant articles, photos, et al. 
But — self -ad dressed stamped envelopes at all 
times — please! 

NEXT ISSUE 

Beginning — a major article and Interview 
concerning GF.ORG L PAL (creator of Des- 
tination Moon, Tom Thumb, The Time Ma- 
chine, etc.). 

An Interview with LEONARD NIMOY. 
Plus: articles and features on current films 
and other topics of lasting significance. 



BMA (Bureau of Missing Artists): 
CoF has been unsuccessful in a number of 
attempts to contact Tom Maher (cover artist 
for this issue). Tom's last known address 
was in the Los Angeles area. If lie or anyone 
knowing of his whereabouts will communi- 
cate with us. we'll appreciate it deeply. 




"He who would defile tin's burial 
c hamber in searc h of burial treasure— 
hold the lantern steady. Vernon — 
" — will feel the wrath of. . . . " 



CORRECTIONS & APOLOGIES 

Steve Vertleib (1517 Benner St.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19149) wishes to announce he has 
severed connections for more than a year 
with LTocroyabte Cinema as this publica- 
tion's U.S. editor and representative and 
wants it known he is not responsible for its 
cessation of activity and other problems. 

Through an unfortunate oversight, CoF's no. 
22 editorial, which quoted an AM Report 
article (praising Col for being "unmatched 
by any other film magazine"f,left out its dis- 
tinguished author's name, who happens to be 
Tim Onosko, a regular contributor to The 
Velvet Light Trap — among the most inter- 
esting and lively film publications around. 



Due to CoF's rising volume of mail, it's be- 
come virtually impossible for us to handle 
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Now thai we have reached The Q and R list- 
ings, can the remaining ones be far away ? 
Well, it may not seem that way, once we've 
gone past S and T — the remaining letters 
could probably be covered in one or two 
issues. But, as we've already stated two is- 
ues ago, this department has a number of w( 
come surprises ahead. Stay tuned in for fur- 
ther developments. — Joe Dante. Jr., editor 
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QUEEN OF OUTER SPACE (BO mir 

1958). The names of Charles Beaumi 
(screenplay) and Ben Hecnt (story) $ 

tuse fantasy about a lost r; 



;t-plg a 



s to 

been intended as a spoof, but it's funny in 

around muttering lines like "Check out that 
babe" and "How'd you like to drag that one 
to the high school prom?" Zsa Zsa Gabor 
stars as the first venusian with a Hungarian 
accent, and all three fans of director Edward 

twinge at the use of coslumes, props and the 
giant spider from Bernds' WORLD WITH- 
OUT END. Eric Fleming, Paul Birch, Laurie 
Mitchell, Lisa Davis. 'Scope, Color. 
QUEEN OF SPADES (95 min — Hoftberg, 
1937). First sound (French) version of Push- 
kin's fantasy about a gambling Russian count- 
ess who sells her soul to Satan in return for 



U.S. distrib 
Luget. Dir.: Fedor Ozep. 

QUEEN OF SPADES (95 min — Stratford, 
1948). Renowned version by British director 
ThorOIQ Dickinson is beautifully photograph- 

vy, even ponderous today, and takes some 
dedication to sit through. Moody and dank 
throughout, with nice score by Georges Au- 
ric. Anton Wal brook, Edith Evans (she's mag- 
nificent!), Ronald Howard, Anthony Dawson, 
Miles Malieson. 



QUEEN OF THE AMAZON 

ScreenGuild.1947). Robert 
safari (so good| through Dar 



QUEEN'S SWORDSMEN, 

the Skunk and his pal the 
cue a princess. More live-a> 
Mexico and K. Gordon Mi 



warping, especially for 
Enano Santanon, Ariad- 
oberto Rodriguez. 'Scope, 



QUEST FOR LOVE (91 min — 197] 
Wyndham's evocative " Random Guf 




RADIO RANCH (70 min — Mascot, 1935). 
Feature version of Gene Autry serial "The 
Phantom Empire" has singing cowboy Gene 
outwitting evil denizens of the underground 
kingdom beneath his ranch, including a num- 
ber of scrap-metal robots. This mercifully 
short cut-down manages to be somewhat 
more amusing than the original 12 chapters 
of what was not Mascot's best serial. Betsy 
King Ross, Smiley Burnett. Frankie Darro. 
Dir.: Otto Grower, B. Reeves Eason. 
RAGE (99 min— WB, 1972). George C. 
Scotl's sci-fi tinged directorial debut was 

erges as a grimly convincing metaphor for 
current political events. Rancher Scotl and 
son Nicholas Beauvy are poisoned by military 
nerve gas as government officials on all levels 
conspire cold-bloodedly to cover it up. Tack- 



cast includes Scott, Ric 
Sheen, Barnard Hughes 



if the 1952-53 RAM A R TV series 
featuring Jon Hall as a fearless white hunter- 
doctor making Africa safe for white folk's, at 
least. In 1964 syndicator ITC made its own 

editing a number of Ramar episodes into fea- 

ectly back to TV. Titles, all of similar if not 
identically low quality, include: "Ramar & 
the Burning Barrier (82 min.), "Ramar & the 
Deadly Females" [30 min.). "Ramar & the 
Jungle Secrets" {81 min.), "Ramar S. the Sav- 
age Challengers" (83 min.), "Ramar & the 
Unknown Terror" (83 min.), •■Ramar's Mis- 




RASPUTIN. THE MAD MONK (92 min— 
Fox, 1965). Sporadically effective treatment 
(Hammer) of the notorious Russian "holy 

facts to fit horror genre conventions (some 

up in court) and benefits from powerful pre- 
sence of Christopher Lee as Rasputin. Unhap- 
pily, supernatural angles are brought in only 
to be drooped abruptly in favor of standard 
melodramatics and court intrigue, and heavy 
cutting has reduced Don Sharp's direction to 

mer hysterical historical hokum filling in the 



RAT PF1NK AND BOO BOO (72 min — 

Morgan-Steckler, 1966). SFantasy buff and 
enthusiast, Ron Haydock, wrote this screen- 
Spoof on BATMAN and the then popular mo- 
torcycle-gang films. Made on an extremely 
low budget, it gets away with its seedy ap- 
pearance via effective photography, tuneful 
r&r numbers — and the fact that everyone in- 
volved seemed to have fun. Despite financial 
handicaps, story-action breezes along as rock 

don costumes to become Rat Pfink and Boo 
Boo, who pursue The Chain Gang who've kid- 
naped Lonnie's gal, Ceebee Beaumont (Caro- 
lyn Brandt). There's also an awesome gorilla. 
Vin Saxon, Titus Moede, others. Dir.: Ray 

RAVEN, THE (62 min— Univ., 1935). One 
of Bela Lugosi's juiciest performances, with 
a ripe assist from Boris Karloff. makes this 
one of the most enjoyable, albeit corniest, 
horror pics of the 30s. Mad plastic surgeon 
Bela is obsessed by Poe and his writings to 
the point of reconstructing torture devices 
like the Pit and the Pendulum in h 
Deranged by patient Irene Ware, v 
countably loves drab Lester Mattt 



s horny gulping a 
disrobe through a 
a very young Clint Eastw 



< the Crea- 3 



l. Strikingly photo- 



eature epic, THE CREATURE WALKS 
MONG U5. John Agar, John Bromfield, 

wning (quite expressive inside tht 



le). 



REVENGE OF THE ZOMBIES (61 min — 
Mono., 19431. Never an outfit to miss out 
on a good thing, Monogram waited only 
two years to remake its own KING OF THE 
ZOMBIES, adding the topical gimmick ot 
making the mad doctor a Nazi with a zombie 
wife and retaining, thankfully, all of Mantan 

Beloved "B'* cast is an improvement too. Out 
Steve Sekely's flat direction keeps It all on 
sub-serial level somewhat below that of its 



n Carra 



. " y 



Dick Foran, Johnny Mack Brown, Anne 
Gwynn, Samuel S. Hinds, Douglas DumbrilJe, 
Morris Ankrum, Charles Lane, Ella Fitzgerald. 
RIDERS TO THE STARS (81 min — UA, 
1954). Richard Carlson directs and plays a 
supporting role in dated but offhandedly in- 
teresting space flight saga tracing flight efforts 
of spaceships equipped with meteor scoops to 
capture material for scientific study. Curt 

mentary bel ievabil ity , good ghtography by 



RIGHT HAND OF THE, DEVIL (72 min 

Cinema Video, 1963). No devil, no monsters, 
no suspense, just bad acting and shoddy pro- 
duction in routine story of girl avenging her- 
self on gangsters. Aram Katcher, Lisa McDon- 
ald, Brad Trumbull. 

RING OF TERROR (71 min — Asncroft, 
1960). Courageous student at Southern 
medical college must steal corpse's ring as 
part of fraternity initiation. Director Clark 



o (tor u 



listing chores st 



of Col 



tainly among i 
made, this rldl 
mical a space invasion as ei 
film: one (1) Ro-Man invai 
[a) a gorilla suit, (b) a divir 
set of antennae. Hiding ou 
liliar Hollywood 



ter 



nibble 



a (n. 



vlpe o 



and thus make the planet 
nization by Ro-Men (from the 
Man, where else?). Early 3-D el 
tained legendary (richly deserv 
one of the most laughable of al 
iltnough pic docs ma 1 



terb 



by a 



r fantasy (it 1 
" azed 5" 



tyke). Ro 



!, Gale Storm, Robert 



e by Elmer Bernsteirpls great and keeps 

by Phil Tucker, who also did the little-known 
and equally hysterical Lenny Bruce vehicle, 
DANCE HALL RACKET. George Nader, 
Claudia Barret. John Mylong, Selena Royle. 



REVOLT OF THE ZOMBIES (68 min 

Academy, 1936). The Halperin Brothers' 
attempt to repeat the acclaimed success of 



Vcy, George Cleveland, T 



J M. Dix 



r of o 



n of li 



dent w 

ruthless overkill. Highlight is a "ClOCkwor 
Orange" parody in which scientsits Kevin 
McCarthy, Paul Ford and Vivian Blaine 
force Nixon to sit through filmed career li 
lights like the Checkers speech to shock h 



nlng tl 



n Can- 



has another mad surgeon bit and Mickey 
Rooney shows up briefly as a guardian angel, 
but pic suffers from indecisive editing and 
often inept direction by debuting Lorees Yer- 
by (Proj ection ist director Harry Hurwitz, 
called in In mid-production to help, is appa- 
rently responsible for most of the better 
stuff). Worthy of investigation, though. Color. 



RICHARD 111 (158 n 
Laurence Oliv 



d star 



, 1955). 
in the de- 



sion of Shakespea 
back chronicle which actually had its Ameri- 
can premiere as a TV special. Not as cinemat- 
ic as Olivier's HAMLET (or. let's face it, as 
much fun as Rowland V. Lee's TOWER OF 
LONDON (this issue's cover shows the way 
Karioff appeared in this film, by the way), bi 
Sir Larry's performance is formidable 



to Ci 



Cedric Hardwic 



y of si 



Too many specialty ai 
are vintage and Bud a 



n TV n 

nor-league FEAR NO MORE that 
M attain routine quality of the ori 
tigatlng the mysterious death of i 

ft and black magic. So what else i 
ck direction by Robert Day, who 
:al film work was far better. Annf 



ROAD TO BALI (92 min — Par., 1953; 
One of the better Road pictures has He 



n THE AFRICAN 



n Color. 



ROAD TO HONG KONG, THE (91 min - 
UA, 1962). Last (British-made) entry in the 
series has a few good gags, but the huffing 
and puffing is a lot more obvious as Bob and 
Bing elude spies led by Robert Money who 
want secret rocket formula memorizes by 
Hope. Most sci-fi styled of series; climax tak 
place on the Moon. Peter Sellers shines in ur 
billed bit as Indian doctor. Joan Collins, Wal 
ter Gotell, Dorothy Lamour. Dir.: Norman 



ROAD TO UTOPIA (90 min — Par., 1945). 

works and the fantasy level is very high as 
Hope and Crosby try to strike it rich in the 
Klondike gold rush. Bright script, brisk dir- 

make it lively, imaginative fun, with appro- 
priate commentary provided by the great 
Robert Benchiey. Dorothy Lamour, Hillary 
Brooke, Douglas Dumbrille. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE ON MARS (109 min — 
Par., 1964). Surprisingly well-received by 



e Mars 



Hay- 



ed by Death Valley) li 
atiort. As played by Paul fvlantee the protago- 
nist has almost as much character as 2001'S 
Bowman and Poole and is about as appealing. 
Byron Haskin, never one of George Pal's 
most daring collaborators, directs in perfunc- 
tory style and the spaceship 



mply t 



> Marti 



AR OF THE WORLDS turr 



Arenas, Crox Alvared. 
ROCKET ATTACK L 



Us faster thar 
in Gay, Rosil 
Rafael Portil! 



US agent 



CH, A (90 min — 
■ ctor Luis Ber- 
y NOT ON 



John McKay. Edw 



VOUR LIFE (about a 



na Cortesa, Franco 
OCKET MAN (79 n 



that forces targets to tell the truth; cleans up 
town's crooked politics. Charles Coburn, John 
Agar, Beverly Garland, Stanley Clements, Anni 
Francis. 

ROCKETSHIP X-M (79 min— Lippert, 1950). 
DESTINATION MOON, this low-budget space 



s time, pic nevertheless h 
na and mystery that Pal I 
e expensive epic. U.S. roi 



' shot by Karl 



Mars. Ex- 
itruss (he lensed 5un- 
lyde ['32), The Great 



Ferde Grofe Jr. score; probably Kurt Neu- 
mann's (THE FLY) best directing job. Mor- 

learns the fate of the protagonists, is one of 
the most moving of this genre (it's awfully 
hard holding back the lacrymal glands even 



57 



t 




beauty ot the Exterminators In battle dress, 
and the raw potency of Sean Connery's Zed, 
that most disruptive of Disruptive Elements. 



BEAST MUST DIE and others b 
ulnely frightening and enjoyable film. 
Gary Kimber, 139 Highview Ave,, Scarborough, 
Ont., Canada, M IN 2J2. 



After a few hours of serious thought, my cor 
scious mind arrived ai the same ci. :idusion. 
Most of the great s-f filings (THEM! INVA- 
SION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS, THE 
THING. WAR OF THE WORLDS, etc.) are 



cannot accept [or understand) genuin 
concepts in film. But what about 200 
can hear you saying. Well, I hate to b 
blanket, but I believe that Kubrick's i 
moth soectacle has been vastly overr 
Its special effects are wonderfully act 
pushed, but are also cold and dead — 
" 3lays of technical skill 



tual a 



y '. Tu- 



rned [in Englis 
,rlan EWson/B' 



anyway) only once: the f 
Haskin "Demon With A g 
of THE OUTER LIMITS tetesei 
installment of what Is probably 



USA. ZARDOZ comes very, very close to be 
ing true s-f, far closer (and thus becoming 
more exciting) than 2001. That ZAROOZ 
appears to have failed commercially only 



a daring, genuinely ii 



false modesty, so I'll frankly say that CoF's 
staff, its readers and similar people are pretty 
damned exceptional, unusual in their ability 

range of what Ellison has called The Great .,. 
Unwashed. And so ZARDOZ is spurned, just, 
as America spurned THE PRISONER, THE 
AVENGERS, OUTER LIMITS, etc., etc. ... 

Sigh. 

Boorman has crafted a film that exists on 

satire, comedy, melodrama, and, most impor- 
tantly, biting allegory: the intellectual but in- 
effectual Eternals; the hopeless, lost Apathe- 
tics; the discarded Renegades. Does this frag- 
mented society sound familiar? (A bit of 

Friend, and even better as V 
fer on PBS' superlative "Uc 
series.) And the visuals! Zet 
rise from the pile of grain, the chilling ejacu- 
lation of guns and ammunition from the 
great Idol's mouth, tha mammoth head float- 
ing Margrltte-iike through tha air, the savage 



ilrs/Dow 



; Hir 



The rt 



yokel mentalities may not have sense enough 
do so, But I sincerely thank John Boorman 

Woody Allen's SLEEPER is a joy, certain 
ly the most structured and orderly of his 



with si 



ibody e 



fully paced. Supi 



medy. Delightful, and a 



it popular notions of Paris 
? city's garish artificiality 



POUPEE and Zybigniew Cybulski. I reeentl 
saw him in a (fortunately) sub-titled versloi 
of Andrej Waida's haunting ASHES AND 
DIAMONDS, and found him more effectivi 



rr of CoF 22's corr 



wouldn't harp on the amount ot advertising 

and? don't like it, buUt's either that .Or no 
comics at all. Publishing (need I tell you?) Is 
a rapacious business, and harsh economics 
dictates lots of distasteful things. Creatively, 



I ;hin:< 



io ugh 



of it 



and n 



s Thomas. Conway, wein, Englehart, 
Kane, Stariln, Gulacy, J. and S. Buscema, 
Buckler, Colan, etc. Contrary to what Steven 
Eells says. "Tomb of Dracula" is one of Mar- 
vel's best titles. "Wolfman" is coming up 
with vastly entertaining and clever variations ■ 
on what 1 had considered to be a dead theme, 
and the Colari/Palmer art is fabulous. "Death- 
lok," brainchild of Buckler and Doug Moench. 
shows almost unlu 



hicdom's m 
Characters. The funnyBooks a> 



weriul 



tren's "A History of Underground Comics." 
a i'J.'JS, profusely illustrated and perceptively 
written paperback from Straight Arrow Books 
that is worth the price. 

Dave Hogan, 6400 Center St. (No. 50), Mentor,. 
Ohio 44060. 

— Like EXORCIST, ZARDOZ can here-- v 
screened several rimes and reveal new things. 
Anyone professing sincere interest in films 
who srt's viclt rarities on!v once actually 
■ docs both himself and their directors a srave 
disservice.—- Main problem with the major 
comicbook companies is they've virtually no 
competition, arc spreading tin msdves out 
too thin, aided by the so-called Comics < 'ode 
that guarantees their power, not to mention 
drastic printing discounts and special distri- 
bution priviti<.\ s. Becausi also 
propaganda circulated bv their representa- 
tives, they were, in part, responsible for sma- 
shing the Underground Comix movement. 
The Supreme Court 's recent anti-obscenity 
decisions, of course, helped to drive the 
decisive nails into the Undergrounds' coffin. 
With all their self-indulgence imuch of it 
childish when not downright awful), the Un- 
dergrounds actually posed a serious threat 
to Establishment publishing— and try as they 
did to deny it, they saw the handwriting on 
various walls, even if most of it did resem- 



ble graffiti. — Surprisingly, there are occa- 
sional gems amid the dung-heap: but it takes 
an average of 5 to 6 weeks minimum to 
create a good issue, about 3/4 weeks for a 
routine job, and IH to 2 weeks for the crap. 
Hard.lv any talented artists seem to last more 
titan a few issues, though — general condi- 
tions, ambience and pressures on Mad Ave. 
aren't too conducive to creativity these days, 
/n short, it's not only MatLAve, but every- 
where—the disease is called "conglomeri- 
zational" entrapment, an upside-down pyra- 
mid whose pressure is giving all those under- 
neath the bends. Xot a few giant businesses 
have already crumbled because of this mal- 
aise in the past rear or two; others are now 
feeling tremor': or starting to fissure. AI! be- 
cause of the long-held myth that Bigness 
denotes Betterment. But in having virtually 
destroyed the importance of free individu- 
ality, of mwll achievers (e.g., Free Enter- 
prise!, we are now on the first lap of an 
environmental and economic nightmare that 
will be gigantically difficult to undo. Tlie 
publishing monopolies are, of course, small 
potatoes compared with the billions (in reali- 
ty, around 33'"' of all national expenditures/ 
wasted bv our government annually. As we 
both seem to agree. ZARDOZ isalsp great 
for forecasting a kind of "future" that could 
y--be a direct extension of l<>7.1. CTB. 



□ear CTB: After all of the gigantic — and 
parent ly, successful— publicity created fo 
THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SIN BAD, I 
suspected something, put got up the " 



t, a beautiful girl like Caroline 
ne nice special effects? Even th 
s background doesn't allow mi 



._ _:b]. After 
SCREAM AND SCREAM AGAIN, OBLONG 
a plum 



assignment? Charles Sclineer, yet, who at 
least has a good background s film craft: wit- 
ness SEVENTH VOYAGE and MYSTERIOUS 
ISLAND, two nice excursions into the world 
of fantasy. Hessler's muddied technique is ri- 
diculous Intercutting awful close-ups and 



— While I tend to almost wholeheartedly 
agree, stacked up against a majority of films 
ground otit these days, the Harryhausen ani- 
mation is alone worth the price of admission 

— any- old day'! Forget Hessler's almost rot- 
ten direct ion' lor a moment, my friend; just 
remember this: there have been few men in 
history who break their backs to accomplish 

imuch for entertainment as does Harry- 
hausen. All that most audiences can dimly 
comprehend are some moments of animated 
fantasy, monsters and such that "look great, 
but completely fail to appreciate what an 
aging, killer of a job it is to carry it out; not 
only for Harryhausen but also for his several 
very able associates who carry out everything 
to 'the last detail. — Yes. I knew all about it 
and had seen the film long before we gave it 
a spread in CoF. When I heard that Hessler 
was the director, 7 was appalled; my negati- 
vism was re-enforced upon seeing the film. I 



didn't even have the heart to mention Hess- 
ler's name when Charles Schneer was present 
at the screening, purely out of sympathy. But 
unless Messier is unreachable or oblivious or 
insensitive to criticism, I 'd never prejudge any- 
one's future work: ii would be grossly unfair 
to do so.— CTB. 

THE MATHEWS REPORT 

Dear CTB: I am eagerly looking forward 



a special issue on Hamm 
teded is an in-deptti stuc 



films. Also sorely r 
of DEAD OF NIGI 
ror-omnibus-type films. Same fo 
(CURSE) OF THE DEMON; and 
great Tourneur filrn: on page 25 

•IIGHT OF THE DEM 



anyw 



e the Dem 



. .<nfuse "cartoon- 
ing" with "animation." Both Have virtually 
the same etymological sense, but though 

more definitive of slop-action (frame by 
frame) technique involving scale models.— ctb.l 

makeup work in John Huston's THE LIST 

■ : ■■- - '.■ - i- '.V'.VV. ■ j ;.- 

which Tony Curtis, Kirk Douglas, Burt Lan- 

appeared disguised in Chambers' sinister cre- 
ations. Ghoulish- — and great fun; an enjoy- 

nbers.As one Long 



e for 



Zing, "Ergo." On 



i a<fcJi 



3 of 



the Kings in the field (who'll not be named" 
i:..r ■opvir.js reasons! lias only four fingers 
on his left hand. And all these plebes are do- 
ing hackwork with five! . 

Woody Allen's newest film will be LOVE 
AND DEATH (an intriguinq title, what?) for 
U.A. This will be the first of a five-picture 
contract Woody has with UA. Lei us at 'em. 

Mr. Lamberli (in the lettercol of CoF 23) 
knows whereof he speaks by stating that 
PSYCHO is America's most perfect film. I've 
been studying the film for many years and I'm ■ 
still totally awed by it. Hitchcock himself 
says that he made PSYCHO for the filmma- 
kers of the world- — it Is everything one could 

comprehensive study i have seen is James 
Naremore's "Filmgulde to PSYCHO {Indiana 
University Press). It's worth more than Its 
list price of $1.75. Besides a complete fiim- 
ography, it contains a listing of Hitch's direc- 
torial efforts for his two TV series. [A thought: 
Hitch and Daphne Du Maurler go extremely 
well together, as REBECCA, JAMAICA INN 
and THE Bl R DS ILLUSTRATE. Imagine 
what he would do with Du Maurier's the 
HOUSE ON THE STRAND. . .!> 

Speaking of Hitch — —I hope a lot of people 
caught an amateur film aired on the PBS ser- 
ies entitled SUSPENSION: A TRIBUTE TO 
ALFRED F 



, It is 



r Hitch' fih 



i brillia 
t featui 



3 take-offs of 



PSYCHO, NORTH BY NORTHWEST, THE 
BIRDS, THE 39 STEPS, STRANGERS ON 
A TRAIN, SUSPICION, THE MAN WHO 
KNEW TOO MUCH and many others. A 

making and an 



Asa 



ir-of-l< 



' at the s 
1 K. Eve 



:jf V 



i collections in the world. And a 
utor as well (CoF 16, an incre- 
ssue). Also on the School's staff 
<urtzman (who's he?), Tom Gill 



A great plus to CoF would be coverage on 
TV series like THE AVENGERS, THE PRI- 
SONER (and other ITC series) and THE 
TWILIGHT ZONE; checklists on AVENGERS 
and TWILIGHT would be absolutely sensa- 
tional. Robert Fuest (THE ABOMINABLE 
DR. PHIBE5), one of England's best directors, 
did some fantastic work for AVENGERS 
and was even better when Brian Clemens (the 

plays. 

THE NAME OF THE GAME, in my hum- 
ble opinion the best and most versatile series 
Universal ever produced, gave us some brll- . 
liant fantasy, occult and s-f episodes. The 

Angeles; 2200 AD," arid featured Gene Barry 
time-trekking to an underground L.A. and a 



nveli; 



jrili :i 



ck form; and it 

38;. ■JS=| f *-S ^-T~~l 

FU? DALLA S1C1LIA CON 
translates as Kung-Fu? From 
i hope it's a comedy. 



THE PRISONER S. OTHERS 

Dear CTB: I really enjoyed your ZARDOZ 
article in Co F 22, though I wish you had de- 



final episode that, in retrospect, has bee 
one ot the few great things on otherwise 
Tired Vision. How about an article on S 
tasy Rock Music? Groups like Pink Flo* 
KingCrimson [e.g. Lizard), Hawkwind; 
The Doors (during some of Morrison's ! 
ger moods) have certainly contributed a 

What has JoOorowsky been up to (oi 
down from) since EL TOPO 1 There's a : 
ish film, VERDAD, which seems to havi 
caused quite a stir In Franco's Reich. Ki 
anything ab 

BALCONY 



John Markantonatos, 22-64 41st St., Astoria,. 
N.Y. 11105. 

— A special feature all about THE PRISON- 
ER is now definitely slated, perhaps as early 
as Cop no. 26 or 21 (out around this voming 
March! April) . Research available and space 
permitting, it may also include a comprehen- 
sive study on Pet McGoohcit. certainly one 
of the least rewarded in 

leased in late '73 but so far seen on very lim- 
ited engagements (mostly "midnight" type 
showings).— CoF's central intelligence dept., 
in Madrid, is slil! checking out VERDAD 
(Poor Dad. Mother's Hung You in the Closet 
&fm Feeling so Sad r>) ... hut no info-yet. 
— The film adaptation of Genet's THE BAL- 
CONY (Continental) was released Apr. '73: 
besides Peter Folk - it co-starred Shelley Win- 
ters. Lee Grant, Ruby Dee, Kent Smith, Jeff 
Corey, Joyce Jameson and Peter Brocco. The 
film mixed social relevance, decadence, sex. 
etc.. within exist e'tialism, some bad stock 
footage to cut expenses, and is set a/mosi en- 
tirety in a whorehouse. I ret all it as an in- 
teresting socio-lautasv hut incredibly flawed. 
It's also been on TV.— CTB. 



scale and that she usually played the villain- 
ess. But to me she held a position in the 

40s and Fay Wray in the 30s. Surely she can 
be remembered in the title role In ATTACK 
OF THE 50 FOOT WOMAN (2958); as the 
evil sorceress in THE UNDEAD (1956), and 
in THE DISEMBODIED (1958). She was 
also in ZOMBIES OF MARA TAU (1957), 



THE UNEAR 



and in THE F 



should do a special feature on her. It would 
be most appreciated. 

SP4 Stephen Pellicani, 081-46-9979, 77th 
MP DeL, APO N.Y. 09028. 

— Allison's done some TV work in the 
1 960's, appearing at times as a guest star, but 

■;i!e 

was spotted a few times on TV between 1970 
to '72. But, other than that. . .? Agreed, how- 
ever, she more than deserves coverage— as 
soon as we track down someone who can do 
^uytrticle on her. — CTB. 
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land a 



not high praise: "The Shadow" (sc 
-Denny O'Neil and illustrated by M 
a refreshing idea in comics that ha? 
elements of the old "Shadow" pun 
radio series perfectly into another form, i 



that 



W,Sptrl 



a of tl 



Paul W. Urpah'nj, Co A 97th Sig. Bn, APO 

— Unfortunately. Kabila no longer does 
"The Shadow: " instead. Rabbins {a sort of 
imitation Milt Caniff) is now doing it. A 
long essay eouid end should ■ he written 
about the genius of Will Eisner: he ':, one of 
that handful of Greats who've no! only al- 
tered hut sen-ed to realivcly inspire lite en- 
tire field of graphit arts. Reprints or no. "The 
Spirit " is the best comic now around: it s 
ateo nice to know tlmi Mil! owns a huge 
chunk of the action. —CTB. 



Dear CTB: In the thn 
bought so far. you've pr 
ahead of the pack (youi 



"Captain Marvel" 
"Dr. Sfrange" [re 
with staggering 8 



;, though. There a 



n of Howard the 



Kans. E7846. 
□ear CTB; 



■t expected t( 
ve-ground comic. DCs "Shadow" 
xcelled only by early "Conan's" 
>arly "Swamp Thing." Sadly, It 
h have gone the way of "Conan" 
ihazam"). Both Wrightson and 

i, 801 Park PI., Garden City, 

ather than wasting time and 



at are adult in nature. Comics, or 
ories," are closely related to clne- 
uld not go unrecognized. This 
regular feature in CoF, and It 
ithout reviews of the latest of 
rvel's crud. 

e Dr., Monroe- 

THE LIST OF ADRIANA : MESSENGER 

Dear CTB: It's been a great year for F 



Sam Ervin reciting Sh. 
flashing eyes as he we 
lichman and the immt 



:s. Sen. 

e went for the kill: John Ehr- 

owly, slowly in the wind, 
h, the original wide-eyed In- 



what could be wrong in ihat^Johr^Dean's 

E. Howard Hunt, pronged to best-seller, 
and accused by Gore vidal of shooting both 
President Kennedy and Governor Wallace. 
Hoo boy— if it was a movie, who'd believe 
it? The breathtaking suspense of the Cox 

ements — -Rosemary Wood's baby, and the A 
sinister forces General Craig spoke about, .i- : 

madman Nixon's crushing resignation was 

1 think that if Jeff Rice knows a goptja \ 
thing when he sees one, he'll send Kolchak 
to Washington for one of the installments. 



Compared to the live show, w 
fiction? The only thing that was 
was Woody's SLEEPER. They ev 
DRACULA off the tube to bring 
"Model-T" Ford. A lot could be 
that. 

In short: don't cut out politii 
Without knowing what is going a 



x C-2487, Lewisburg, ■ 

ma Pena's letter {CoF 22) 



is_ great as the undying coun 
Lugosi, but don't take away 
Anyone who has seen the 1 at 
testify to the horror mood fi 



enough to o 
me of the wi 



irtal Luuosi — in 



gladly pay to see it again today. 

ductlon of WHI TE HOUSE LOUSE. I 
"Right On!" Is I Here any chance of r 
ing the part of the Stooge's pet duck? 



.63, Bot 



, Pa. 15923. 



-^Fortunately. SFamasv is the most flexible 
i diversified of all filmic fom:\, and the ma- 
jority of its fans love all its br.uu lies: Hut it's 
'monnmenialh significant thai the most favored 
<;nrf nrufiltihk film; in the genre are on a ii'/te 
o! \o-culled "relevonev. " even il it's as subtle as 
thai found in Mid IT OF THE LI VING DEAD 
and Tilt: EXORl '1ST. Perhaps, though, this Is a 
self-contradiction since nearly oil of the genre 
is streak eJ \lrongl\ with rr/cvanev. pr. <;-,'uVi/ 
you know where to look: WIZARD OF OZ'S 
Wicked Witch (Margaret Hamilton/ seems quite 
symbolic of Establishment evil; she rules thru 



evil— her presence affects alt her rr 
til. , . Goodness, represented by Dorothy (Judy 
Garland), appears to annihilate her. Freed from 
the evil, the once terrifvine minions seem ex- 
orcised and thank Dorothy for freeing them. 
Lots of message values in OA. all right. And, 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND (another so- 
called kiddie book/ is actually a bitter social 

- shocker, right up there next to Swift's GUL- 
-LIVER 'S TRA VELS. Perhaps ALICE, though, 
k more incisive in soma ways In describing 
Establishment manipulation via retardate 

' "pawns" and spineless, bumbling administra- 
'wrs, representing the bureaucracy.— CTB. 



I ' The lettercol's expanding again, and we're glad. 

^||6f. speakingof bureaucracy above— I, more 
limn anyone, hate policy-making: yet we must 
specify a "rule" or lose our already blurring 
vision. ■ - to wit. anenl sending us letters: 
1— The\ must be typewritten and 

. .double-spaced. Your name and full address 
must be in the letter. 

.-, 2- Handwritten niait will be only con- 
;'3idered if. (a/ penmanship is clear: (hj if 
■ there is double-spacing between lines and 

at least 2 inches of margin on the left side of 

the page. 

.... Hie only exception to the above arc the 
listings which appear in the free ad CAL- 
LER Y section. 

Meanwhile, mail them off to: 

Letters, e/v Gothic Castle . . 

509 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017. 



EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 



Judging by the clobbering PLANET OF THE 
APES. THE NIGHT STALKER andTHE SIX 
MILLION DOLLAR MAN received in the TV 
Nielsen Rating system, maybe it's about time 
the Nielsens got dumped and another organi- 
zation less open to suspicion were put on the 
job. It's not that the above series don't deserve 
strong criticism. STALKER follows a predict- 
able formula: some terror or monster is some- 
where on the loose — Kolchak tracks it down, 
kills the damnable beast, and — no one ever 
believes him. SIX MILLION etc. is watered 
down Bond with transfusions from the old 
FUGITIVE, especially from BATMAN and 
THE IMMORTAL. Both shows, though, have 
virtues, some good moments and ideal pho- 
tography. 

The most crashing disappointment of all 
— if you didn't already guess — is : PLANET 
OF THE APES. Nepotism must have reigned 
with impunity; hardly 3nyone connected with 
the show seems to have the least grounding or 
familiarity with SFantasy. The show depends 
primarily on McDowall, several capable sup- 
porting actors (no. not the 3rd raters trying 
to imitate Heston and Franciscus) and make- 
up. 

But I'm aware that my own criteria aren't 
necessarily those of many others, especially 
when it includes millions of youngsters who'd 
be more naturally inclined to view the above 
so-called competition than CHiCO & THE 
MAN, and SANFORD S SON, excellent sit- 
uation comedies but hardly in the same 
league. So. computing the fact that the aver- 
age family owns two or more TV sets (one 
of which is always dominated by youngsters!, 
the Nielsens are open to much suspicion. Add 
to that aiso a sizeable number of pro-SFantasy 
adults, or non-CHiCO/SANFORD farts. . . 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Formerly the drug addicted, disease- ridden and 
starvation center of the world, China was re- 
cently reported as having the highest health and 
breadbasket standards on the globe. All in less 
than 28 years! In less than that, we have al! wit- 
nessed a horrific deterioration in nearly every- 
thing throughout the sorcalled "Free World" and. 



particularly, in the USA. While everyone is being 
sold on the virtues of greasy fast-food services, 
such as MacDonald's and its thousands of similar 
rivals, the Chinese feast on balanced meals hea- 
ped on groaning tables (according to numerous ._ 
reports and various TV specials). The smallest 
towns have well-serviced public cafeterias fea- 
turing huge varieties of healthful vegetables, 
cuts of meat, etc. In the USA, we've watched 
the gradual extinction of such services. Even 
most of our medium-range restaurants are 
known to dispense fast-food swill, cooked in a 
way so you don't know it: pre-cooked, frozen, 
denutrified junk, heated to order, flavor shrewd- 
ly disguised by cheap spices and additives. 

Many might recall the TV satellite specials 
Showing Nixon's visit to China. Probably the 
most impressive view was the one showing him 
and all the Chinese biggies sitting down for din- 
ner. The food served there made most U.S. con- 
vention banquet menus look worse than Bow- 
ery soup kitchen fare ! Anyone for a Big Mac? 
After all. you deserve the very beast. . . , 

SHORT TAKES 

Latest depressing ecology info proves that bil- 
lions Of Aerosol spray-type cans have become 
the biggest danger since the Big Mac That Threa- 
tened to Gobble Up Manhattan. Irreparable 
holes may have been punched out of our atmos- 
phere; the spray can be deadly if used in poor 
ventilation (or: instant kill if breathed in a plas- 
3opte who've used them as deodo- 
ys etc. have reported hair loss 
"feeling strange" or sudden sei- 
zures of illness. If they felt weird or seemed 
trange beforehand, of course, that's another 
problem. 

A few who've written to us fee) that our 
position concerning stringest birth controls 
is almost "racist." Since any half-assed in- 
formed person knows better, we couid almost 
ignore the point, except to emphasize that 
the public, particularly ghetto dweliers, heve 
been ruthlessly propagandized to accept 
falsehoods disguised as "liberalism." Fact is, 
there are strong-minded liberals around, but 
their voices are rarely heard in the right 
places. The other fact is: the first pre- 
requisite for parenhood is loye and compe- 
tence, not selfish ego and ignorance. No one, 
rich or poor, has any inalienable right to pass 



tic bag}; and p 
rants, hair-st 
and complai 



on damaged existences and mental disorder 
on to children, no matter what the original 
cause. The parents lives may already be ruined, 
but kids may still have a good chance. Estab- 
lishment provocateurs, though, and insidious 
politicians fear the truth and willfully perpe- 
tuate social stress and racism by playing sem- 
antic games. 

One sure way to guarantee early elimina- 
tion of ignorance and poverty is thru a mass- 
ive educational program (with far-reaching 
global effect! which would indicate, at first, 
that promiscuous procreation is what the cal- 
lous "system" desires to perpetuate latter- 
day colonialism and insure its inhuman prac- 
tices by the resulting social strife and inse- 
curity: It would also pay off great dividends 
for the human race if we paid serious atten- 
tion to the science and application of socio- 
logy (and its branches), thus reducing con- 
genital retardation, seeking the advance- 
ment of all suffering from arrested develop- 
ment due to social environment, and create 
an all-out effort in pursuit of excellence. 

Sprry that we surprised everyone by upping 
CoF to 85c. Paper and printing costs heve 
risen more than 40% in less than three years, 
and the last rise happened a few weeks before 
going to press with the last issue. Worst of all, 
two more increases will be coming in the next 
several months. They may be small enough for 
us to absorb, although other mags In our field 
are now preparing for $1 .00 and S1 .25 mini- 
mums. No one can fault them; but where all 
this will lead, God only knows. On the other 
hand, your next trip to the market will pro- 
vide an excellent bird's eye view of what's- 
going-on. Would you have believed 15 months 
ago that a 5 lb. bag of sugar would cost $2.30 
instead of 75c ? Mags are still proportionately 
cheaper than most other things — but mags 
aren't food nor like other necessities. Many 
junk quality mags will disappear, but not a 
few better ones will suffer badly, and even a 
few of excellence may perish. You must bear 
this seriously in mind during this incredible 
period; until things get straightened out, sup- 
port your favorite publications as never be- 
fore ! And. . . spread the word to all your 
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" —SPECIAL COLLECTOR'S EDI- 
TION— THE MUMMY THROUGH 
THE AGES; THE BORIS KARLOFF 
STORY; picture-stories on TIME 
MACHINE, WOMAN EATER, JACK 
THE RIPPER, SEVENTH SEAL, FIT 
AND THE PENDULUM, FRANKEN- 
STEIN 1970, TINGLER, GIANT ft£- 
HEMOTH, MYSTERIANS, ALLIGA- 
TOR PEOPLE, DARBY O'GILl AND 
THE LITTLE PEOPLE, HOUND OF 
BASKERVI LLE5 and HAVE 
TRAVEL; Portfo- 
cor toons,- TV JEE- 
monsters; BRITISH 



ROCKET 



FACES 

1957 



> remakes- the 
HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE 
DAME, the 1962 PHANTOM OF 
THE OPERA and The 1942 CAB- 
INET OF CALIGARI; American-ln- 
tornational hits; EARLY YEARS 
OF FRANKENSTEIN, a screen hit- 



- plus 



DAY 



Back Issue Dept. 




#3 -The First FORGOTTEN 
FRANKENSTEIN; conclusion of 
BORIS KARLOFF STORY- begin- 
ning of LON CHANEY JR. STORY; 

picture-stories on WHAT EVER 
HAPPENEO TO BABY JANE' DAY 
OF THE TRIFFIDS, THE RAVEN, 
CAPTAIN SINBAD and NIGHT 
CREATURES; Mar/ Shelley and 
the BIRTH OF FRANKENSTEIN: 
Charles Collins on Shirley Jack- 
son and Ray Bradbury, Lorry Byrd 



#4 SPECIAL VAMPIRE ISSUE- 
NOSFERATUr 



n Stoker's autograph,- foreign 
pirei in CONTINENTAL CREA- 
ES; port 2 of LON CHANEY 
STORY; OUR FEATHERED 



Lovecraft; WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF GEORGE PAL; Al Hinthfeld 
caricature of DR. NO; FRANKEN- 
STEIN RADIOGUIDE; first 
FRANKENSTEIN MOVIEGUIDE. 




STORY-wlth c 

films; pict urn-story re* 
EVIL OF FRANKENSTEIN; leading 
Burroughs •■part Dick Lupoff de- 
scribe! MONSTERS OF EDGAR 
RICE BURROUGHS— with illustra- 
tions by Frank Fraietto, Reed 
Crandoll, Lorry Ivie and Al Wil- 
liamson,- OUTER LIMITS; inter- 
view with Arthur Lubin, director 
of 1943 PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA; fir.t CoF OLDIES BUT 
GOODIES; fantastic film, s f 
JEAN COCTEAU; OUT OF* THIS 
WORLD WITH BORIS KARLOFF; 
ADDAMS FAMILY; rare photo 
autographed by Karloff in 1SU- 



second FORGOTTEN 
FRANKENSTEIN; FANTASY FEST- 
reporl on 2nd Trieste Science Fic- 
tion Film Festival; HORROR ON 
THE AIR-noitaigic memories and 
rare photo, of The Shadow, Inner 
Sanctum and other great radio 
fantasies; part 3 of ION CHANEY 
JR. STORY; question, and an- 
swers with Hitchcock at A HITCH- 
COCKTAIL PARTY; amateur 
FRANKENSTEIN film; Charles 
Collins on Robert E. Howard; 
MUNSTERS; four year's worth of 
CHRIS LEE films; MASQUE OF 
NED DEATH; UNDERDOG part 1 
of FRANKENSTEIN TV MOVIE- 
GUIDE listing all horror on TV. 
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the set of DIE, MONSTER, DIE'; 
interview with AIP director Dan- 
iel Holler; Joseph E. Levine's 
$25,000 Monster; Robert C. Roman 
tells oil obout the MONSTERS AT 
THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART; 
reviews of TOMB OF LIGEIA; con- 
clusion of LON CHANEY JR. 
story; checklist of Chaney Jr •» 
film,; different versions of SHE: 
Parry's EUROPEAN HORROR 
SCREEN; TV Mevieguide "B" 
riitinas; LEE *. LUGOSI; THE 
AVENGERS; THE RICHARD BUR- 
TON MONSTER. 




MANCHU 
David McCallum-The Mon from 

M.O.N.S.T.E.R.; Will ion, H. Ev.rici 

recalls The lost Days of Belo 

Hammer makeup artist Roy "i'hr'Jn* 
filming RASPUTIN On the Sets 
at Hammer; Lin Corle. sums up 
1965: The Year in Horror- Fantasy 
Books; TV Movie-guide "C" list- 
ings. Fu Manchu far Mayer poster- 
BATMAN- from 1943 serial to 
1944 TV; SON OF FRANKENSTEIN 



castle of frankenstein's ISSUC Dept. 





No. 13— Special All-Star Issue: 
"2001 : A Space Odyssey" an- 
alysis/review; Interview with 
BAY BRADBURY; "Planet of 
The APES Returns"(exclusive 
secret facts.etc. revealed for the 
first time); BASIL RATH BONE 
Interviewed For Last Time; Jon 
3thsn FRIO profile; coverage & 
Oataon ROSEMARY'S BABY, 
BARBARELLA.etc; "CAR- 
^AK": comix grafix in the in- 
imatable CoF manner; "TV Or 
Not TV7"(that is a question?); 
RAOUEL WELCH. 



NO.14:- KARLOFF SPECIAL: 
"Tribute to Karloff." "My 
Lite As A Monster" by Karloff 
HORROR FILM HISTORY, 



NO. 15:- 
ROR Fl 
OONEO r 



STAff 'TREK Debate; THE 
ILLUSTRATED MAN; Books 
reviewed By LIN CARTER; 
FRANKENSTEIN MUST BE 
DESTROYED; photos from 
WIZARD Of OZ, GWANGI, 



OF HOR- 
(Part 2); MAR- 
iwetJ; KARLOFF 
LEGACY; THE OB- 
LONG BOX, with Vincent 
Price, reviewed; review of 
TASTE THE BLOOD OF 
DRACULA with Chris Lee; 
Mind Slowing Comix: 

LITTLE NEMO 

SMASH GORDON, 
MEN BEHIND THE COM- 



Part I: ROBERT BLOCH Int- 
erview.— WHEN DINOSAURS 
RULED, Hairyhausen's latest. 



ICS: 
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NEATH THE PLANET OF 
THE APES: 2 different 
critiques; THE WITCH'S 
BREW: fact article on for- 

HEADITO RIAL; BOOK 
REVIEWS, ad infinitum. 



.... _f HISTORY OF t- 
ROR FILMS — Redlsco 
Two "lost" classics: 1932's 
OR. JEKYLL & MR. HYDE, 
and MYSTERY OF THE WAX 
MUSEUM, by Wm.K. Everson. 
Horror comics: Bernl Wright- 
son's A CASE OF CONSCI- 
ENCE.- CoF MOVIEGUIDE: 
more than 65 recent SFantasy 



castle of frankenstein's 



Back Issue Dept. 
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This space is reserved 
for CoF No. 25 
(due out around Jan. 
30}, which will include: 
Interviews with: 
Leonard NIMOY 
and GEORGE PAL, 
creator of The Time 
MACHINE , PESTINA- 
MQON and other 
SFantasy film classics. 




n»vi phMoi ond foohiroi; K« 



... _ji BLOOD 
OF THE VAMMRI, NOSFERATU, 
TERROR IN THE CRYPT, DARBY 
COIIL AND THE UTILE PEORtE 
and KARAT/JADE, «- 



of lt» Socond Gomlton (a e 



from 1 893 to prOM 
loff oi H«n by difforont writon; 
pkfMMtorlM on 7TH VOYAOE 
OF imiAD and HOUSE ON THE 
HAUNTED KILL; onimatod fan- 
Mty fihna; FRANKENSTEIN AT 
LA ROE; rrrkw of U FaoMttLqoo 

Sd^wSF ZACHBaWT* ponS? 
horror leroonploy-RETURN OF 
THE BRIM OF THE SON OF 
FRANKENSTEIN; dotal tod .•port 
on honor filmi of '58. No bock 
iiuii of All en* will bo oround 
toon -in flrtt como, flm (orvod. 



It's not without valid 
reason that CASTLE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN 
is the world's most 
praised SFantasy film 
magazine, eliciting raves 
from respected film 
historians, American 
Film Institute's "AFI 
Report," — and most 
recent, in a major 
article on FilMonster 
mags in "The Village 
Voice." 

Owning a file of CoF is 
like being in on 
SFantasy Film History. 
You can do this by 
using the coupon on 
the right. 



RING BACK 

handling, envelope and postage. — SPEC), 
of $15.00 or more.This applies to Canada 

CASTLE Of FRANKENSTEIN Back Issue Service— All 
$1.00 each (plus 30£for postage & handling). Circle tho: 



e to add 30S per ■ 



egular back issues are 
: that you want: 
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>urs are in fresh off-the-p 



lumbers 3 and 6 not very far I 
lumbers at our low S 1 .00 pru 
i recent inventory — not yet □ 
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er in Quantity aft. 



CoF No. 1: S5-CoF No. 2: S3 —CoF No. 3: $7.— CoF No. 5: S2~CoF No. ' 

The JOURNAL of FRANKENSTEIN: $10. 
Mdil all cash, checks or money orders to: Gothic Castle Publishing Co. 

509 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 
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